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ILBAO has been relieved. General Concha, finding himself in 
B command of 43,000 troops, was able to turn Somorrostro, while 
Marshal Serrano attacked in front. General Elio, thereupon per- 
ceiving that his communications might be cut, kept up a fierce 
defence, it is said with only 5,000 men, for three days, during 
which he crossed his army over the Nervion, and retreated in 
fair order, first, towards Durango, and afterwards to Estella. 
General Concha, appointed Commander-in-Chief, is pursuing 
him thither, while Marshal Serrano has retired to Madrid, where, 
it is stated, he expressed himself somewhat despondently, stating 
that Carlism, though scotched, was not killed, and ordered a new 
levy of the men under nineteen years of age, who otherwise 
would not be liable till next year. ‘This is, we imagine, the ex- 
planation of the levée en masse of all Spaniards above nineteen, 
which would produce an army Serrano could neither organise 
nor feed. Our own impression is, that the Carlists will shortly 
be pressed for money, and that desertions are becoming numerous. 


Lord Russell on Monday night interroga:.d Lord Derby as to 
the prospects of peace or war on the Continent, expressing in- 
eidentally his own rather arbitrary opinion that ‘such was the 
vast influence of England in the councils of . Europe, that it would 
be in her power to preserve the general peace,”—a conviction 
hardly founded on Lord Russell's own experience at the Foreign 
Office,—and insisting on the duty of carrying out faithfully 
all our treaty engagements. Lord Derby's reply, which seems 
to have excited much needless surprise and alarm on 
the Continent, was, as usual, very cautious. He could not 
deny that the events of the war of 1870 had left behind them 
grave reasons for apprehension, France hoping to recover her 
lost provinces, Germany to hold and Germanise them. But 
“so far as immediate appearances go, there is no serious cause 
for apprehension of any disturbance of the peace of Europe.” 
Even if war were almost certain “sooner or later,” Lord Derby 
agreed with Mr, Canning that he would rather have it later than 
Sooner. If war were threatened, England would do all she could 
‘without embroiling herself,” to preserve peace; and as to 
treaties, unless she had given fair notice that she held some of 
their conditions inapplicable to the present time, she would re- 
yard them as ‘binding in honour and good faith.” ‘That does not 
Seem to usa very sensational answer, nor could it be so regarded, 
except on the principle of ‘ reading between the lines,” which is 
® very subjective principle, and almost certain to be identical 
with reading what had neither been said nor thought in the case 
of so literal and exact a speaker as Lord Derby. What it all 
came to was this:—‘ France smarts; Germany does not flinch ; 
England will say smooth things that come to nothing, and stick 
to all engagements she does not openly disavow,’—truisms 
hardly needing a Foreign Secretary to substantiate them. 


iy >. 1c rye “* 
Pc: Paris correspondent of the 7imes says that on the visit of 
tector Emanuel to Berlin last year, Prince Bismarck expressed 





his apprehension that enough had not been done to paralyse 


Franco oT 2 

tance, The German troops should haye overrun the whole | 
ae and have demanded an indemnity of £500,000,000 | 
sterling, 4 





and Savoy, and that Prussia, on the plea of inability to desert her 
ally, might then commence a final war .ith France. The King 
rejected the hint, pleading the poverty of Italy, and, writes John 
Lemoinne, who vouches for the substantial accuracy of the story, 
certain other and nobler considerations, We incline, in the 


| absence of further proof, to doubt even M. Lemoinne, who no 
| doubt is well informed, but who must have heard the story at 


third-hand. Prince Bismarck does not try to bribe kings before 
the face of the world, nor is Italy able to run so tremendous a 
chance. Her Court may have used certain hints, gathered at 
Berlin, to check the insolence of the French Parti Prétre, but it 
can have no more disposition than England to see France 
abolished, and Berlin at liberty to let Russia loose, and tell the 
Hapsburgs at any moment that they might regain their old 
ascendancy in Italy. If Prince Bismarck did propose such a 
thing, it must have been with the intention of its being repeated 
to French statesmen, and applying some particular pressure to 
France. 


The lock-out in the Eastern Counties continues, and has spread 
to Berkshire, where the people are meeting it by emigration, and to 
Kent, whence no results are yet known. Great efforts are being 
made to mediate between the farmers and labourers, one of them 
by the Speaker; but the invariable answer is that the men must 
give up the Union,—that is, must surrender their legal right to 
combine, and confess themselves, without votes and without 
rights, mere serfs. ‘They will not do it, but will rather go. It 
is a remarkable fact that the ancient obstacle to emigration, the 
reluctance of the women to depart, has disappeared. All the 
correspondents say they are now fiercer than the men, and we 
have heard of cases in which they press emigration on any 
terms rather than remain, even if the Unions are acknowledged. 
‘“We are but dirt under the farmers’ feet” is an actual saying. 


The debate on the Gold Coast was resumed on Monday, but 
was remarkable only for a speech by Sir W. Lawson, who says 
English commerce with natives means rum and gunpowder, that 
English civilisation means extirpation, and that, if we took 
upon us to attack all the strongholds of Satan it would increase 
the Estimates,—pretty tall talk from a member who has passed 
his life in attacking a stronghold of Satan which, if destroyed, 
would render the ‘Treasury bankrupt. If it is right for a teeto- 
taller to risk that, as we are the last to deny, why is it not right 
for one who objects to a Government which, like that of the Two 
Sicilies, is ‘* the denial of God erected into a system?” Mr. Richard 
was of course on the same side, and objected to the burning of Coo- 
massic, which in him, and scarcely in anybody else, is consistent. 
Most people who object to burning villages think it highly credit- 
able to kill the fighting-men in them, caring, in fact, like London 
Magistrates, much less for human suffering than for property. Mr, 
Roebuck thought we never ought to have gone even to India, and 
Mr. Lowther made a speech in favour of keeping our engage- 
ments, but against ‘‘mawkish philanthropy,” which might be 
directed against either Sir W. Lawson or those who wish to 
liberate the slaves. Finally, Mr. Disraeli told the Louse to wait 
till the Government plan was ready, to which the House agreed. 





A warm debate took place on Wednesday on Mr. Mundella‘s 
Nine Hours’ Factory Bill, for limiting the labour of ‘‘ women” 
and ‘young persons” in the textile fabrics to 54 hours a 
week, and that of the children or half-timers to 33 hours 
a week, Mr. Mundella showed that the previous factory 
legislation, so far from having diminished the demand for 
female labour and children’s labour, had not prevented a greatly 
increased proportion of such Jabour to the amount of adult male 
labour employed, and he showed that the health of women and 
children in the factory districts is bad, and that the propor- 
tionate number of their deaths is still greatly in excess, It was 
shown, too, that women are hardly their own mistresses in 
relation to such labour, at least where the whole families 
are employed; nay, that they are often compelled to come 


ile thought that the King of lialy might reclaim Nice | back to work within two or three days of their confinement. 
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Mundella himself and others, with the most favourable result, 


55 hours a week yielding more productive results than 60. Mr. 


The diminution of the hours of work had been tried by Mr. | 


. a . 
pressed on the Government by Boards of Guardians in different 
i of the country. No doubt. But when the Opinion of 
Boards of Guardians is consulted as if they were School Boards 


Callender even maintained that the same wages would be earned we may be sure that the Education policy of the country is running 
by 54 hours’ work as by 60 hours, for which assertion he was | backwards. We might almost as well’ appeal on a scientific 
rather unintelligibly called a “socialist” by Mr. Fawcett. Is it | question from the Royal Society to the opinion of the Bishops, 


socialism to hold that if you work faster and better, you may do | 


as much and earn as much in a less time than when you work 
slower and worse? If it is, we suspect we are all ‘ socialists,” 
Mr. Fawcett not excepted. 


The Home Secretary, Mr. Cross, proposed a compromise. He 
had himself sketched out a measure he was himself preparing, 
limiting the labour of women and young persons to about 56 hours, 
or 564 hours, including half-an-hour for cleaning machinery, 
the day’s work being always broken at intervals of 44 hours 
at longest. The children’s hours would be limited to 33}. After 
Mr. Cross’s proposal, the debate was adjourned for a fortnight, 
till the Government measure should be placed before the House. 
On the whole, the opposition to the Bill was very poor, but we 
suspect it might have been better. The question of the maximum 
working day consistent with the health of the population is one 
of evidence, and it is probable that in the country mills, where 
space is plenty and ventilation good, it may be somewhat longer 
than in towns, where space is limited and the air thick. But the 
opponents of the Bill took high a priori ground, from which they 
had nevertheless virtually excluded themselves, by accepting the 
old Factory Acts as pieces of beneficent legislation. 


Sir John Lubbock took up a subject which he has now made 
almost his own, in connection with the Minutes of the Education 
Department, yesterday week. He complained of the little en- 
couragement given to the general development of intelligence 


in the elementary schools, that the system encourages mechanical | 


teaching of the three R’s, and positively makes it a bad specula- 
tion for schoolmasters and schoolmistresses to improve the intel- 
lectual calibre of their schools at what may appear to be the 
expense of proficiency in reading, writing, and arithmetic. The 
allowance, such as it is, for extra subjects, cannot be earned by 


schools in which three-fourths of the children pass in these | 


three subjects, and in which the attendance is good, because 
such schools have already earned the maximum capitation- 
grant permitted, without getting anything for extra subjects ; 
and yet no grant is made for indications of general intel- 


ligence, of thorough and acute teaching. Lord Sandon, 
of course, admitted that Sir John Lubbock’s remarks | 


had a good deal in them, but deprecated any trial of 
strength on the motion till the Government had had 
time to consider the subject and to study the effect of the 
altered code for Scotland, which does not come into opera- 
tion till August. 
ever, in insisting on the resolve of the Government not 
to evince any wish to ‘‘crowd out religious teaching,”—just 
as if he had been assured that a knowledge of geography 
and history, or even signs of general intelligence, might be 
regarded as fatal to religious teaching. Mr. Forster made 
the important statement that had he remained in office, 
he should have submitted to the Government a scheme for en- 
larging the maximum grant attainable by good schools in which 
extra subjects are taught, and in which the children show that 
they have been taught to understand well what they read. Will 
Lord Sandon regard his predecessor's intention as an example, or 
rather as a warning ? 


If we may judge by what he promptly did to reverse Mr. 
Forster’s action as regards the education of pauper children, 
Lord Sandon will regard Mr. Forster's purpose not as an 
example, but as a warning. On Tuesday night, Mr. Kay- 
Shuttleworth moved a resolution virtually censuring the Educa- 
tion Department for a retrograde step taken within three weeks of 
the accession of the Tory Government, in relation to the education 
of pauper children, a step directly cancelling a very recent Minute 
of Mr. Forster's, and substituting till the end of 1875 a Minute 
which deprives Boards of Guardians of the power to pay for the 
edueation of any pauper children who have passed the Third 
Standard, a purely nominal standard which does not really imply 
any acquisition of lasting knowledge. In point of fact, the 
Tory jealousy of knowledge, felt so frequently by Guardians 
of the poor and the class to which they belong, showed its cloven- 
foot for the first time in this act of the Duke of Richmond's and 
Lord Sandon’s. Mr. Sclater-Booth (President of the Local 
Government Board) plainly said that the step had been very much 


He was rather irrelevantly emphatic, how- | 





| The ‘Liberation,’ Society (why didn’t it keep its easy ang 
| intelligible old name of the Anti-State-Church Society, which 
nobody misunderstood ?) has been holding a triennial Conference 
| this week, and has raised £22,000 or £23,000 towards a sum of 
| £100,000 for the purpose of spreading its views. At the second 
day’s sitting, Mr. E. A. Leatham, M.P., who took the chair 
said that the Liberal party was in a stage almost bordering 
on paralysis, but that ‘‘ that state was to those who had watched 
| every downward step and suicidal error only what they had long 
expected and prophesied.” Evidently, then, Mr. Leatham himself 
was not one of the watchers. He was very angry in the autump 
| with those who said there was a Conservative reaction, and stil] 
| more angry with us, and others of our contemporaries, for laugh. 
ing at him for not seeing it. However, the ‘ Liberation’ Society 
| is to set up Liberalism again. And it is to do so, according to 
| Dr. Enoch Mellor, of Halifax, a popular Independent minister, 
by bringing about an alliance between Dissenters, Infidels, 
Ritualists, Roman Catholics, anybody and everybody who will 
join against the Establishment. Moreover, the Dissenters mean it, 
| When Mr. John Morley presented himself, and began by telling 
| them he was one of the strange bed-fellows with whom misery 
had made them acquainted, they cheered him heartily,—a recep. 
tion which appears to have stimulated him to speak of Mr. 
| Forster as ‘‘ the Conservative Member for Bradford,” who “ had 
perpetrated the perfidious endowment of the Church of England 
in the Elementary Education Act.” Mr. Morley is too refined 
and intellectual a man to use words for purposes of clap-trap 
in a non-natural meaning. He well knows that Mr. Forster is 
not a Conservative, and that the Elementary Education Act was 
not perfidy, in any sense which is attached to these words any- 
where but in public meetings. We fear the £100,000, when 
raised, will pay for a great many similar perversions of thought 
and language, by persons very inferior to Mr. Morley, —probably 
without much result on national opinion beyond a fresh fillip to 
Conservative reaction. 





The news of the Bengal Famine received this week is, on the 
whole, unfavourable. It would seem that Durbungah is now 
safe, but the Viceroy reports that the supplementary crops in 
Tirhoot, North Bhaugulpore, and part of Rajeshaye are useless, 
that arrangements must be made to meet distress in Burdwan and 
Chota Nagpore, and that prices are rising generally. Reuter also 
affirms that in Dinagepore the people have only one meala day, and in 
' some places one in two days, and prices are rising unprecedentedly, 
rice selling at 16 lbs. the rupee, which is above famine-point. 
Mr. Forbes also reports that distress in Rungpore and Dinagepore 
might have been terrible, but for the provision made. We see 
from the third Blue-book that Sir R. Temple had, as he thought, 
provided for these districts, but believed the real pinch every- 
where would be from May 15 till towards the end of August. 
So do we. If in ten days from to-day we do not hear of sharp 
rain, the situation will begin to be dangerous, and it ought to 
continue till the Calcutta register for the year marks 50 inches. 
Thirty inches would save Bengal, except, of course, from five 
months of severe scarcity, but a moderate fall would be 
of little or no permanent use. As regards the existing crisis, 
of course the rain will do pure evil, by locking up com- 
munications. ‘There will be wheat in plenty, though not at 
prices the poor can pay without help, but distribution will be 
incaleulably difficult. We note in the same Blue-book some ugly 
measures of precaution in the immediate environs of Calcutta 
itself, especially the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, of which it is the 
capital. 


Mr. Sheridan has been unseated at Dudley, the intimidation 
having been so great that the election was unreal. He at- 
tributes this in the Times to an importation of strangers, 
and strangers were imported, but the Liberal roughs 
were quite as violent as their opponents, and much 
stronger. Unseating for mob-intimidation is certainly f air, 
but at Launceston Colonel Deakin seems to have got hard 
measure. He told his tenants they might kill all the rabbits 
and hares they liked, and this was held to be bribery ; but it is a 
little ditficult to see in what the act differed from a promise to 
oppose the Game-laws, with a pledge for the sincerity of the 
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romise. At all events, the punishment for an act of mere 
te and justice contrasts strangely with the apology made 
for Mr. Gardner at Windsor. He gave his tenants coals, which 


“there would be little difficulty in dealing expeditiously 


with the cases contemplated in this Bill.” Probably not, 
but would the expeditious dealing be fair dealing? As 
far as we can see, the clergy in their report think only 


was held to be kindness. 





of their own interests, and not of the laity, who are, after 
The Times publishes an interesting account of the means by | all, chiefly interested in matters of ritual. The truth is, 
which the Khedive prevented the closing of the Straits of Suez. | Convocation represents not a Church, but a caste, and no caste 
M. de Lesseps, who at first expected to have everything his Own | is likely to suggest a remedy for the grievances which caste in- 
way, was told that the Khedive would obey the Sultan’s order, | gicts, However, Dr. Tait’s Bill will not pass, for neither clergy 
and means were immediately taken to carry out the threat. The | nor laity like it. 
Egyptian Controller, an Englishman, ordered the blue flag to be 
raised in place of the tricolour, General Stone sent troops to Port 
Said and Ismailia, war-steamers were stationed at Suez and in 


The dinner at the opening of the Royal Academy took place 
this day week, when the incident of the evening was Mr. 
: Disraeli’s entertaining speech. He accepted the principle 
the Bitter Lake, and the lights, buoys, &c., were protected by | 11,.¢ the Government vibe yw and ought a do anliad 
armed force. M. de Lesseps accordingly yielded, it nny / be | encourage the fine arts. In London it was difficult, no doubt. 
partly to promises, but it is quite clear that the Khedive | «, Pericles himself, in a morning’s walk in this great metro- 
understood that he had received one of the few orders which he | Kensington and ending with 


\ Patios hee ‘dj ld | polis, beginning with South 
must obey or be deposes - Aa we have before anid, & would be Wapping, would almost despair of impressing on this colossal 
Jl to buy the Canal, or let the Khedive do it with a guaranteed 


we : S snes capital any consistent aspect of symmetry and beauty.” Still 
Joan, but the demand ange ne Company net ay oe the schools of design had done something, and in a certain 
. - I yr ever our - a . . 
sterling, seems monstrous, Nobody ever guaranteed them divi- | sense even Governments themselves might boast of belonging 
dends. jto a school of Art. ‘There must be in a Covernment 


Lord Salisbury has brought in a Bill for dissolving Magdalen | Unity of design, unity of purpose in their policy, a firm 
Hall, Oxford, and for incorporating in its place the Principal, and flowing outline in their measures ; there must be a due pro- 
Fellows, and Scholars of Hertford College, and for vesting in | portion of parts in administration, and skilful management of 

light and shade in debate. I have often thought that the 





this College the lands and other property now held in trust for | 4 3 , f 
Magdalen Hall, and also a gift of £30,000 by a private donor. | different Governments of this country might be likened to the 
The Bill has already been read a second time in the House of Lords, | various schools of Art. Some have charmed us with the glowing 
but it looks as if it would require a very good sifting in the Com- | Canvas of the Roman school, or the severer attributes of the 
mons. ‘he two most suspicious points about it are these. First, | Tuscan. The school of Bologna, founded on the eclectic prin- 
there is no express reservation of the necessity of submitting ordi- | ciple, may, I think, be considered the origin of Coalition Govern- 
nances or statutes made by the Governing Body to the Queen in| ments. All that we claim for ourselves is that we are of the 
Council, though it is possible that this may be reserved by the | British school.” We suppose Lord Palmerston, with his ‘“ Civis 
general University Act. Lut it is believed that the Fellowships |Romanus” doctrine, represented the Roman school, and Mr. 


to be endowed out of the £30,000 are to be conferred by private | Gladstone “the severer attributes of the Tuscan.” But is not 
| the present Government rather of the Dutch school, with Mr. 


trusts on members of the Church of England, and for aught that . ’ 
appears, not to be awarded by competition. The Bill appears to Disraeli for Rembrandt, and Mr, Cross and Sir Stafford Northcote 


be substantially one for the creation of a Denominational College. | for Teniers and Gerard Douw ? 
At any rate, it is to be feared that the present working tutors of | We have neither the time nor the space to criticise criticisms 
Magdalen Hall will not profit much by the transformation. We | on our criticisms of books, nor would it be a useful occupation. 
hope the Bill may be very strictly scrutinised by Mr. Forster and | Gross misrepresentation, however, ought to be set right, We 
Mr. Goschen. said recently, in a criticism of Mr. Froude’s discreditable book on 
The Duke of Richmond, it is officially stated, intends to bring | Ireland, that the conduct of the Irish Parliament in refusing to 
in a Bill to abolish patronage in the Church of Scotland. As | remedy the Foundling grievance, the murder of 17,000 foundlings 
the Church wishes that change, and as under the Veto Law | out of 19,368 for the gain of the managers, would be a full justifi- 
patronage in Scotland is of very little pecuniary value, the | cation of armed rebellion. Thereupon the Pall Mall Gaette says 
measure will probably pass, but it will have one result the Duke Mr. Froude never justified the iniquity, implying that the Spectator 
probably overlooks. It will terminate the last lingering remains |said he did. The Spectator carefully and explicitly said the 
Here are the words :—‘‘ One credit, however, 


| exact contrary. 
He does not conceal what the Pro- 


of freedom in that Church. He cannot give the patronage to | ten ae: Mie 
anybody but the communicants, and they will not stand f Prehearing ot 3 
big. * 7 ree OF | testant Parliament of Ireland was, does not spare us one detail of 


even independent thought. Moreover, as the heritors and not | fs ape mises ; 
the communicants pay the tithe, the disendowment of the Church | O'T'P tien, villsing, or Sghtinen, Gece infeed make "Pp oon Ge 
is pretty certain to follow, to the delight of the Liberation Society, disparagement of tant : eg gaan compennen 
who will, we doubt not, elect the Duke of Richmond to the have never heard of. The Pall Mall Gazette further says 
chair at their next meeting. What poor Lord Sandon will do it Ge Hae woe ae “eee an Ge Gots te 
then, it is past power to guess, unless, indeed, in his grief he a bloody revenge, to ravish women, slaughter men, and 
abolishes all educational standards together. burn houses, till your legitimate appetite for vengeance 
|is satiated by full indulgence.” ‘That statement is not 
The Farmers have declared war on their friends. ‘The repre- only at direct variance with the fact, but the writer must 
sentatives of the Chambers of Agriculture met on Tuesday, and | have known it, for our phrase “armed rebellion ” always means 
Mr. H. Beddill moved the following resolution :—“ That this | # regular rebellion, directed to a political, and not a social object, 
Council has seen with surprise and disappointment a surplus of |!” contradistinction to the word ‘insurrection.’ Finally, the writer 
six millions distributed by the Government without any attempt asks if the Spectator would object to flog a certain number of 
to reduce or repeal the Malt-tax.” Poor Mr. Clare Read fought | 8°PY* if by that means information could have been extracted 
for the Treasury as hard as he could, arguing that Government |‘ Prevent an Indian Mutiny. Most unequivocally, and as 
could not help themselves, and so did Lord Hampton and a knot fiercely as we now object to Mr. Froude’s excuses for the same 
of M.P.’s; but the farmers were not to be cajoled, and passed practices. tet re 
their vote of censure by a large majority, and ordered it to be | Last week, ata dinner given to the farmers connected with the 
sent to Mr. Disraeli. As we have pointed out elsewhere, they | Royal Buckhounds, Lord Granville made an amusing speech on the 
have only themselves to thank. They send up every brewer they | hunting memories of other days, which he ended by paying great 
can find, and then expect them to vote for a tax on beer, which, | compliments to Lord Hardwicke, the present Master of the Buck- 
‘ntaxed, would destroy the liquor revenue altogether. hounds, appearing to anticipate with much unction seeing Lord 
: sieges | Hardwicke canter up the Ascot course next month ‘on a 1,500- 
The Convocation of Canterbury won't hear even of any modifi- | guinea hack.” But where is the rhetoric in that ‘ 1,500-guinea 
cation of Archbishop Tait’s Public Worship Regulation Bill. The hack”? Would it really be less inspiring to the imagination, if 





Committee appointed to consider it by the Lower House have re- 
ported to that House, and the House have accepted that report and 
Sentit up to the Upper House, —the general drift being that though 
certain alterations might render it less objectionable, no change 
will make it good, but that if the Church Discipline Act were 
repealed, and the existing Consistory Courts were reformed, 


Lord Hardwicke were to ride only a 500-guinea hack, or even a 
poor brute worth only 200 guineasP It is hardly like Lord 
Granville, to introduce into his entertaining and humorous 
speeches the plutocratic climaxes on which we are all apt to quiz 


| our American cousins. 


Cousols were on Friday 93-934. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


————<—— 
ENGLISH FOREIGN POLICY. 


HE Foreign Minister of England must, under any Govern- 
ment, feel his position an awkward one. He is apparently 
expected to talk largely of the influence of England, and to do 
nothing which corresponds to his talk; to take active measures 
for “preserving the peace of Europe” when the peace of 
Europe is not endangered, and to remit them directly it is ; to 
speak with ostentatious confidence of preserving the faith of 
international obligations, and when the pinch comes, to show 


conclusively how very little the faith of international obliga- | 


tions means. The short conversation on Monday night between 


Lord Russell and Lord Derby on the auguries of the day was | 
not cheering in itself, but to any one who read it by the light | 
of those eminent persons’ achievements as Foreign Secretaries, | 
it was still more depressing,—a little bit of acted burlesque. | 
Lord Russell, in moving for correspondence on the affairs of | 
Europe, said, (was it irony directed against himself, as he re- | 
membered his own great achievements in keeping the peace | 


of Europe undisturbed when Denmark was attacked in 
1864 ?)—For his own part, he was convinced that such 
was the vast influence of England in the councils of Europe, 
that it would be in her power to preserve the general peace. 
He did not think that any Power would venture to disturb it, 
if there was a strong alliance between England and the other 
Powers to preserve the peace of Europe. He imagined, in the 
first place, that they might rely on Her Majesty’s Government 
to adhere to all the engagements and all the treaties to which 
the Crown of Great Britain is bound to her allies. But on 


ras 
| a blow against aggression, will never have a “ vast influence” 
in any councils, except in the dreams of somewhat obsolete 
statesmen. Whatever the true strength of England, and we 
at least have no intention of depreciating it, her influence 
must always be in direct proportion to her willingness to use 
it for what seems to her sufficient reason,—such sufficient reg. 
son being assumed to rest upon something wider and deeper than 
her own interests and their protection. So long as the House of 
Commons does not see this (and recent Houses of Commons 
probably reflecting in part the influence of recent statesmen. 
certainly have not seen it), one of the idlest amusements wo 
can think of is the pleasure which English statesmen seem to 
feelin believing and asserting that we can both eat our pudding 
and have it too,—that we can both have all the quiet which 
arises from reiterating that we are not going “ to embroil our. 
selves in a quarrel to which we were not a party,” and all that 
“vast influence in the councils of Europe ” which springs from 
being willing to share some of the dangers and troubles due to 
invasions which we did not provoke. If the English people do 
not wish it, we certainly cannot have a strong foreign policy; 


| but we can at Jeast refrain from the rather pitiful boast that 
our influence can always prevent the peace of Europe from 
‘being broken, when we well know that if Lord Derby, like 
| Lord Malmesbury in 1859, sent all over Europe to entreat his 
dear friends not to appeal to the brutal arbitrament of force, 
the one question asked would be, ‘ What will you sacrifice to 
| put down the first aggressor?’ and that the answer would 
‘inevitably be, ‘ Nothing,’—an answer which would also repre- 
' sent excellently the exact amount of our “ vast influence in the 
councils of Europe” after we had given it. 


But there is another difficulty in the way of a good English 


this point he hoped there would be no evasion, or attempt to | foreign policy just now, besides the excessive caution and 


evade or shirk those positive engagements which the Crown of | timidity both of our modern Foreign Office and the body 
He trusted that if there was | Whose opinion it mostly consults, our modern House of Com- 


this country had entered into. ; : : 
any danger to the peace of Europe, the whole influence of | mons. Mr. Frederic Harrison proposes, in the Fortnightly 


Great Britain would be exercised for the purpose of preserving | /eview for May, that England should make herself the centre 
that peace.” Considering that the decisive decline of English | and nucleus of a Federation of Peace, whose policy it should 
influence on the Continent, dates from Lord Russell’s own | be to strike down any one who breaks the peace ; and of this 
shilly-shally about Denmark,—a country with which we sup- | League he seems to think, somewhat oddly as it seems to us, 
pose there was no “strong alliance” in Lord Russell’s sense, | that France, Austria, Italy, and Spain might at our invita- 
or he would never have permitted the lesser Powers of | tion become hearty members, in which case it would be strong 


Europe to be ridden down in that hectoring way in 1864,— 
these words were tolerably big. Lord Russell’s professed 
desire to maintain peace in 1864 was quite as great as Lord 
Derby’s could be now, and “the influence of England in the 
councils of Europe,” if “ vast” now, was certainly much 
“vaster ” then, though we should have, thought it more correct 
to speak of it as little then, and much less now. But Lord 
Russell did not maintain peace. On the contrary, his policy 
collapsed before the obvious timidity and disapprobation of 
the House of Commons, and with it the ‘vast influence of 
England in the councils of Europe ”—for the present, at least. 
But Lord Derby’s reply, read by the light of Lord Derby’s own 
deeds, was hardly less depressing. First, Lord Derby thinks 
that if the peace of Europe is threatened, “ without embroiling 
ourselyes in a quarrel to which we were not a party, we 
should leave no reasonable endeavour untried to preserve 
peace.” Now, what is a “reasonable endeavour” made by 
a nation quite intent on “not embroiling itself in a quarrel to 
which it was not a party”? Does it only mean sending some- 
body about Europe,—as poor Lord Malmesbury did in 1859, 
when Lord Cowley ran about Europe like a hen round a duck- 
pond, cackling to all the little ducks to come out of that dan- 
gerous water,—to tell all the Governments of Europe how very 
much he objects to war, and how nice it would be if they 
would only be peaceable? Or does he mean by leaving no 
reasonable endeavour untried to preserve the peace, that 
he would not mind entering into another “collective 
guarantee,” such as that made on the subject of Luxembourg 
by himself in 1867, warranted to mean nothing but words, and 
even proclaimed as meaning nothing but words on the very 
eve of its signature? Whichever he means, we fear it will 
not be calculated to increase the present “vast influence of 
England in the councils of Europe”; and we fear that Lord 
Derby’s subsequent assurance that England regards her treaties 
as “binding in honour and good faith ” will, if read by the light 
of his explanations on the day after the signature of the guaran- 
tee of the neutrality of Luxembourg, not carry with it any 
great weight. The simple truth of the case is that “ vast 
influence in the councils of Europe,” or any other councils, 
is not to be gained without risking something considerable. 
Talking Powers which express their delight in peace, but 
button up their pockets the moment they are asked to strike 


enough to restrain the ambition of the two great expanding 
| powers, Russia and Germany. Now, difficulty number one is, 
that whatever France might do during the time of preparation, 
while a show of extremely pacific intentions might be desirable, 
it is simply incredible that France would enter such a league 
with any dona fides of adhering to its policy in case she saw 
a chance of recovering her lost provinces. Alsace and Lor- 
raine, as we all know, would think themselves treacherously 
deserted if France seriously adopted any such policy; and 
Frenchmen, on the other hand, will not for generations sur- 
render the hope of retrieving provinces which were not only 
so loyal to their cause, but which, while held in the hands of 
Germans, they regard as a perpetual menace. In this they 
may be right or wrong, but that undoubtedly is their view. 
And to bind ourselves to a Confederation of Peace, whose first. 
duty it might probably be to attack France for her attempt to 
retrieve Alsace and Lorraine, would not be a very popular 
policy in England, and would seem in many respects so 
unfair, that the peacemongers and insular abstentionists of 
the House of Commons would be apt to thank Providence 
for delivering any Foreign Office which had made such an 
engagement into their hands. Indeed, the first proposal 
for such a Confederation of Peace as Mr. Harrison desires, 
should obviously be made to Germany, and not to France. 
| Germany has won not only what France has lost, but a vast 
'deal more besides, and it is reasonable enough to suppose that 
|when Prince Bismarck disclaims the wish to add German 
| Austria to his raw, unfused Empire, he is speaking the real 
view of the wisest German statesmen. Germany certainly has 
| much more to gain by a guaranteed peace than France. All 
| her splendour is guaranteed to her by such a peace ; to France, 
| only all her privations. If we are to become the centre of @ 
| Confederation for keeping Europe as it now is, Lord Derby 
| should address himself, in the first place, to Prince Bismarck. 

| The second difficulty is that, while such a League would 
| practically mean a veto on the French dream of a revindication, 
it would not mean anything very advantageous either to the 
| growth of constitutional kingdoms in Europe or to the British 
Empire. Such a proposal might, indeed, have played into the 
hands of the German Liberals during the discussion on the recent 
| Army Bill, and given them a fresh reason for refusing the 
| Emperor so formidable a “ peace establishment ” as 400,000 
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n. But now that 400,000 men have been voted for seven 
an certain, we think the 400,000 men are much more likely 
to be used to prevent any constitutional agitation, than any 
constitutional agitation to diminish the 400,000 men. And 
how would such a Peace Confederation serve us against our 
only great danger, the aggrandisement of Russia in the East ? 
Mr, Harrison does not suppose, we imagine, that Austria would 
oto war on the Pruth to prevent Russia from invading 
Afghanistan. The sphere of the Confederation of Peace, even 
if it were possible to form it, could only be the West of 
Europe, and in the West of Europe we have very little to fear. 
If Russia ever did get to Constantinople, she would only 
be the more get-at-able by England; and as for Egypt, we 
could hold Egypt against her easily enough. As far as we 
can see, the only use of Mr. Harrison’s great Confederation of 
Peace would be to secure Germany the undisputed fruits of 
her conquests, and bring upon England responsibilities 
corresponding neither to the drift of ber special interests nor 
to the set of her general sympathies. 

If we are not prepared,—and we are pretty sure that the Eng- 
lish people are not as yet prepared,—to guarantee France against 
any further diminution of her territory, on condition of her 
resigning all pretence to a policy of mere retaliation, the best 
thing we can do, for the present, is to keep on amicable terms 
with all men, and strengthen ourselves against all eventualities. 
Sleepy as we are, there are combinations which would rouse 
England’s old spirit again. And it seems to be one of the 
conditions of democracy, that such combinations must be 
waited for by the guiding mind of a democratic power’s 
Foreign Office, and not, as in old times, provided against. 
Popular sovereignty unfortunately kicks against the costly and 
arduous sacrifices involved in what is rightly called a Foreign 


policy of foresight. 





THE RECENT TORY MESSES. 


F the Liberals were united, as we freely confess they are 
not, this Government would not last nearly as long as its 
supporters suppose, or as we, judging mainly from the ad- 
ministrative ability collected within the Cabinet, ourselves 
expected. The Ministry, while still in the honeymoon of power, 
have disappointed more expectations and alienated more persons 
than, we believe, so young a Ministry ever did before. The 
general idea of the country in seating them in power was, no 
doubt, to enjoy a period of rest and exemption from mental 
strain; but there was behind this a considerable longing for a 
very strong and decisive Administration, with a little tendency 
towards extravagance. Hitherto, however, the Cabinet, though 
it has refrained from legislation as if it were afraid a new Bill 
would mean a new election, has not seemed strong; it has been 
carefully economical as well as economic, and it has contrived to 
alienate, or rather, to surprise, a great variety of interests. 
Mr. Disraeli himself, whose name during this election was 
used much more frequently than before, owing to the idea 
that if he succeeded he would control both Houses and be 
a sort of Dictator, has been singularly silent,—has, in fact, 
generally posed as a sort of incarnation of the inscrutable, 
a stony Buddha, with eyes ever closed in meditation, and 
hands ever resting in passive expectancy on his lap. His 
only important remark, that the balance of Irish-Church pro- 
perty would not be realised for seventeen years, was no doubt a 
relief to his party in the House, but would scarcely conciliate 
his Orangemen outside, who would have liked to have pledged 
the national faith to its use in a particular way. Mr. Cross, 
the Home Secretary, has rather evaded than fairly met the 
Victuallers’ grievance; and though little is said, Punch’s 
picture of the boy half doubtful and half stubborn is, we sus- 
pect, very near the truth. The Bill is a fair Bill enough, but 
it is a niggling Bill, with its half-hours, and half-concessions, 
and impresses nobody, while a good many people were 
impressed, and that very unfavourably, by the strange 
intervention of the Home Office in the middle of 
the trial of the Comtesse de Civry. No leader likes 
to take up a case of that kind, but forty years ago 
debate upon such an intervention would have been hot and 
earnest, Then Mr, Ward Hunt made a great mess of his Naval 
Estimates, and the party, which thought he was going to give 
them full justification for all the fibs they have told about Mr. 
Childers and Mr. Goschen and most ships in the Navy, was | 
annoyed to find it had been roused for nothing, that its delight- | 
ful tremor was based on a blunder, and that an assertion that | 
Britain could beat any three fleets was, as Mr. Egerton | 
allowed, “ quite true.” ‘Scenes like that do not alter votes, | 


but they do alter popular appreciation of character, and 
Mr. Ward Hunt is almost suspected to be the round man 
in the square hole. He has certainly gone down in the betting 
a couple of points. Then it seemed clear, though we still 
hope it is not clear, from Mr. Lowther’s speech, that we were 
neither going to accept nor to abandon the Gold Coast, a 
policy which may be wise enough in the eyes of all men who 
do not hate slavery—a majority, just now, we fear—but which 
will not impress the mass of the people any more than Lord 
Derby’s speech will. It was a most important speech, and 
may have been a wise one; but the public, perhaps from 
ignorance, is a little impatient of the excessive cowardice of 
both Houses in discussing Foreign Affairs. They hoped that 
would have ended with a Tory Government, but it continues, 
and is even slightly exaggerated, for Lord Granville would 
have allowed no discussion at all, a much more decisive 
course. Then the workman’s plea for voting-hours was re- 
jected very summarily, and his grand request, the modifi- 
cation of the law of master and servant, has been hung 
up todry. The Scotch farmers have been told that harés 
and rabbits are more valuable than their crops, and that 
they and English farmers with them shall have this 
year no relief at all. Then Lord Sandon, as we have else- 
where shown, has brought the “ philosophers ” upon him, and 
as Mr. Disraeli once frankly admitted, there is alliance between 
the philosophers and the multitude. It is very doubtful even 
whether the Clergy will approve his lowering of the standard, 
more than doubtful, especially as they are restless under the 
apparent liking of the Government for the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s Bill. It is rumoured, too, that a secret hint has 
been given to the Tories to help on the Female Suffrage Bill, 
and electors out of London who have not yet comprehended 
that that measure is anything but a London crotchet, will 
read the division, when it comes, with a sort of stupified rage. 
We do not mean to prophesy, but if the electors in medium 
towns like giving the vote to street-girls, as Mr. Forsyth’s Bill 
will give them in country towns, and refusing it to wives and 
mothers, we do not understand their characters. Then all 
Ireland has been annoyed by a great and apparently official 
parade of a State visit to be paid to Dublin by the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh, who are not going after all. The Civil 
Service has been refused its pro ratd increase of pay, and quite 
sees that it will at last get very little as a body, and employes 
generally feel that no particular change will be made in their 
condition. The Dissenters see their Burials Bill, far the most 
just and practical of all their demands, is already gone ; and 
every farmer everywhere is enraged to perceive that the relief 
of local taxation on which he counted has been absorbed, as 
most reliefs are, by the great cities. ‘“ We've only got 
tuppence,” they say in chorus, “while St. Pancras has 
threepence-ha’penny.” 

These are all slight things, but they have all occurred in a 
month, and so has another and more serious thing. The 
enormous surplus created by the Liberals has gone, and the rural 
interests do not see that they have had their fair share. They 
do not care about sugar, though they will when beet factories 
cover the South ; their horses were not taxed, and their grand 
enemy, the Malt-tax, is as triumphant as ever. With a stupidity 
not at all usual with them, for they are, unless excited, shrewd 
enough as to their own interests, the rural voters, though anxious 
for the repeal of the Malt-tax, sent up such a host of its de- 
fenders, the big brewers, that the tax could not be touched at 
all. A Beer-tax is the inevitable substitute for a Malt-tax, as 
we cannot afford to lose the whole liquor revenue, so the 
Farmers, in their wisdom, chose out Brewers by preference to 
represent the interests of their natural foes, the Barley-growers. 
There never was such a funny muddle. The Farmers thought 
Brewers must hate dear malt, and so from every brewery 
they clutched anybody it could send. Any boy, however 
ignorant, or however shallow-pated, or any man, however old, 
or however unfamiliar with politics, would do, if only he came 
out of a vat, and was carried triumphantly to the head of the 
poll, amid the cheers of men who apparently thought that any 
butcher would take off a tax on corn to lay it on to meat. So 











the Brewers and Distillers came in with a rush, fifty-two of 
them, we hear, and the advocates for the repeal of the Malt-tax 
found that they had enthroned their most formidable enemies, 
and that, as Mr. Clare Read told them on Tuesday, with 
delicious plainness, a Government which repealed the Malt- 
tax would go out in a week. “Look at the Brewers!” said 
he to the Central Chamber of Agriculture, only to be met by 
the despairingly angry cry, “Look at the Farmers!” Poor 
dear Farmers! everybody is wronging them, from Mr. Disraeli 
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to their own labourers, and they must hit somebody, just to|they would chuckle greatly over the indirect diminution of 
express the neuralgic pain they feel. Mr. Disraeli, being the | the rates caused by these means. But even if this were the 
nearest at hand, they hit him, and actually carried in the | general result of the Act of last year, it is obvious that the 
Chamber a nearly unanimous vote of censure and sent it to Mr. | proper remedy would not be to make the education of pauper 
Disraeli, who, we doubt not, regarded it with his usual impas-/| children a farce, but to apply compulsion more generally and 
siveness, recollecting, with a grim smile, that if his dear | more stringently, in the form of forbidding employers to em. 
friends are too troublesome, he has only to say a word or two | ploy children unless they could show either a given number of 
on Mr. Trevelyan’s motion, to reduce the Farmers to a powerless | attendances at school during the last year, or a certificate 
political entity. We do not suppose the Farmers meant half they | proving that they had passed the fifth standard. That was 
said, or intended to abandon the Conservative cause for the sake | the policy actually adopted in relation to the children em. 
of cheap malt, but they did mean that they were very sore, and | ployed in agriculture by another Act of last year, which for. 
very disappointed, and very much inclined to think one side | bade their employment as full-timers in agricultural operations 
just as bad as the other. ‘They wouldn’t play,” as the boys | under the age of twelve, unless they could pass the /ourth Stan. 
say, when wigged in class, “no, that they wouldn’t!” One dard. Lord Sandon has, therefore, landed himself in this absurd 
side is as bad as the other on that point, as we have been | dilemma. There is a child living, suppose, in the agricultural 
dinning into their ears these twelve years past, and a good | districts whose parents receive out-door relief ; that child may 
deal worse, for every Liberal allows in his heart that the Malt- | not be employed as a full-timer in agriculture under the age 
tax is opposed to all principle, and that the way to get the | of twelve, unless he has passed the Fourth Standard, but 
money and to repress drinking is to abolish the Malt-tax, pro-| the Guardians of the poor may not pay for his school- 
hibit the nasty stuff called “ home-brewed,” put an extra duty|ing out of the rates after he has passed the Third 
on spirits, and a sufficient tax on beer, brewed by experts, and | Standard. Hence, while he cannot legally get full employ. 
not by amateurs. The Farmers will come round again by-and-| ment till he has passed the Fourth Standard, he cannot 
by, and vote Conservative again, but we rather think they will| find the money to get any further teaching after he has 
turn out the Brewers, and at all events, we have this very | once passed the Third Standard; so that for about a year, 
curious result,—in one short month, the Farmers, the Work- | probably, he may neither work full time nor learn. Lord 
men, the Civil Servants, the Clergy, the Irish, and the Scotch | Sandon spoke of this absurd result as Mr. Forster's fault, 
have come to the conclusion that the Reaction has not done| for not having made the Agricultural Children’s Act to 
them much appreciable good. | harmonise with the Education Act of last year. But he 
| forgets that while the discrepancy was the other way, there 
la | was no inconvenience in it. A pauper child, whose parents 
THE REACTIONARY EDUCATION MINUTE. were receiving relief from the rates, might be kept at school, 
\ E always regarded Lord Sandon’s appointment as Vice- | at the public expense, till he was either thirteen years old or 
President of the Education Board as the weakest of | had passed the Fifth Standard; an agricultural labourer’s 
Mr. Disraeli’s selections, and Lord Sandon has lost no time | child might be kept at school as long as his parents could pay 
in verifying our unfavourable estimate. Before he had been | for him and liked to keep him there, but he could not be 
three weeks in office, he, in conjunction with Mr. Sclater- | taken away from school for full-time labour till he was either 
Booth, the President of the Local Government Board, made | twelve years old or had passed the Fourth Standard. He might 
himself the instrument of the Boards of Guardians in a step | therefore be taken away, if his parents were independent of 
calculated to increase the future number of our paupers, and | poor-relief, a full year before the pauper’s child,—the law 
to undo what had been so cautiously done by the last | saying to the pauper, ‘If you throw upon the public the 
Ministry for their redemption from the helplessness of ignor-| burden of helping to feed you and your children, the 
ance. And worst of all, when complaint of this foolish and | public will take good security that your child shall 
reactionary step was made in the House of Commons, | be so far educated as to render the same result unlikely 
Lord Sandon treated the whole matter as one of no im-|in his case, and will feel justified in taking even better 
portance, rallied the House on the “ high,” “ he might almost | security than it takes against the child of a man who 
say romantic” character of the discussion, and proceeded to | is independent of the poor-rates ?’ Where is the inconvenience 
“bring it down from the high flights of philanthropic aspira-| or anomaly in this? We do not deny that the Agricultural 
tion which had been indulged in” to.what he was pleased to Children’s Act was a timid, tentative, and inadequate 
call facts, some of the most important of them being apparently | compromise. But at least it furnishes no apology to Lord 
not facts, but errorsof hisown. The state of the case is this. Last | Sandon for saying, as his recent Minute assumes, that we 
year an Act was passed compelling the Guardians of the poor | may fairly take /ess security for the education of the pauper's 
to pay for the education of all children of paupers receiving | child than the law has already taken for the education of the 
out-door relief, between the ages of five and thirteen, unless | independent labourer’s child. 
they had attained a standard of education to be fixed from| Another of the arguments used by Lord Sandon only showed 
time to time by the Education Department. The Education | how insecure was his knowledge of his department before he took 
Department then fixed that standard as the one known to/ upon himself to begin undoing what his predecessor had done. 
Schoolmasters as the Fifth Standard, which requires that a | He intimated that this Minute would have no bearing on any 
child shall be able to read a short paragraph from an ordinary | children living within the reach of School Boards which have 
newspaper, to write from dictation either such ashort paragraph, | adopted the compulsory principle. But Mr. Forster showed 
or else ten lines of verse, and to do sums in practice and bills | that, in all probability at least, it will just as much prohibit 
of parcels. That is a standard which barely insures that a| Boards of Guardians from paying the fees of pauper children 
child shall have such a knowledge of reading, writing, and | who have passed the Third Standard within that range, as 
arithmetic as he may be trusted not easily or completely to | anywhere else, unless the School Boards legislate, as no School 
forget so soon as his habit of school attendance shall cease. | Board yet has legislated, by passing a special bye-law for the 
Now this standard Lord Sandon has exchanged, by a Minute | purposes of this particular Education Act of 1873. Otherwise 
issued within three weeks of his acceptance of office, for the | the Boards of Guardians will, according to some lawyers at 
Third Standard, a standard which does not really imply any | least, have no more power to pay the fees of a pauper 
genuine education at all. That the Boards of Guardians, who, | child who has passed the Third Standard in Liverpool or Lon- 
we need hardly say, are not large-minded men, neither like the | don, than they will have in the rural districts. Then Lord 
cost of the rates requisite to keep the children of out-door | Sandon goes on to excuse himself because what he has done 
paupers at school till they are thirteen or have attained such | is only temporary, because the Third Standard is fixed for 1874 
a standard of education as this; nor like the complaints and 1875 only; and because after that, the standard may pro- 
of the parents, who lose by this regulation the earnings of | bably be raised again. Well, what does that come to, except 
their children’s labour until some education has been got| that having yielded once to the ignorant and sordid views 
into them, is matter of course. Mr. Sclater-Booth, in-|of Boards of Guardians, he has not as yet promised to 
deed, seems to have said that, according to the reports; yield again? In the meantime, a number of pauper 
of the Boards of Guardians, parents disliked the new | children will lose a year’s education, if not more, and be 
regulation so much that they were refusing all out-door relief | so much the more likely to become paupers themselves 
in order to be free to enjoy the earnings of their children’s | when they grow up! A strong Education Minister would 
labour. But though no doubt that may have sometimes hap-| have not only insisted on instruction up to either the Fifth 
pened, we do not give the Boards of Guardians credit for | Standard or the full age of thirteen, but have met the with- 
that amount of zeal for education which would lead them to| drawal of out-door paupers from relief for the purpose of 
complain of it, if it did happen. On the contrary, we suspect | living on their children’s earnings, by a great extension of the 
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‘cultural Children’s Act, making it illegal to employ 
children under thirteen full time at all, unless on good evi- 
dence of a real education. Lord Sandon has not even desired to | 
do this. He and Mr. Sclater-Booth have quailed under the | 
dissatisfaction of the farmers, who do not like to see children 
withdrawn from the labour market, and have deliberately 
authorised a reactionary measure in education, at the very 
moment when everybody was complaining that we are moving 
forward so very cautiously and so very slowly. Lord Sandon 
excuses himself by saying that very few children do as yet pass 
the Fifth Standard,—in other words, that so very few children 
any adequate result from their schooling at all. Well, that 
is so much the more reason for not excusing children from school 
until they do. It is an odd reason to give for authorising 
children’s going to work at a tender age without any adequate 
command of the means of knowledge, that even of those 
who go through the full period of teaching so few do get an 
adequate command of the means of knowledge. That proves, 
not that the whole period of schooling is too long, but that it 
is too short, —that the age at which children may leave school 
at present is too tender an age, not that it is too mature an 
age. The Fifth Standard, as we have before explained, barely 
insures such an amount of knowledge as is not likely to 
drop out of a child’s mind altogether. To let a pauper's 
education terminate before less than that has been acquired, 
because so few who are not paupers can boast more, is to 
declare that you do not need any additional guarantees for 
the education of a pauper’s child beyond those which you need 
for the education of the children of self-supporting labourers. 
But such a declaration is folly. It is fair to presume that 
those who can maintain their own families can sow in them 
some industrious habits, and not improbably even some little 
germs of knowledge. But for the man whose life is more or 
less of an admitted failure, you have no such presumption. 
You want to rescue his child from a lot like his own, and as he is 
likely to get very little or no education (in any good sense) at 
home, you must take the more pains to secure it for him at 
school. Lord Sandon thinks you may take /ess pains. He and 
Mr. Selater-Booth admit, and indeed invite, pressure from the 
very class which bears the worst grudge against education, and 
present the very mortifying picture of a Government depart- 
ment in Downing Street who derive their inspiration on 
Education questions from the most narrow-minded elements of 
rural life,—nay, who call it a “romantic” policy, a “high flight 
of philanthropy,” to object to apply the curb to teaching at the 
instigation of overseers, and to defer to the opinion of farmers 
as to the age at which pauper children may properly be 
allowed to earn eighteenpence a week by frightening away the 
birds from their young wheat. Mr. Forster was even too lenient 
and considerate to the successor who had thus reversed one 
of the wisest and best-considered of his own acts. That was 
a great proof of moderation in him, and showed political tact. 
Bat the country will go much beyond Mr. Forster in its 
distrust of the Minister who has elected to be the first straw 
to show that the wind which fills the sails of the present 
Administration, blows from the most benighted parts of the 
rural districts. 


get 





GENERAL GRANT ON PAPER-MONEY. 


RESIDENT GRANT'S Message vetoing the Bills passed 
by Congress in favour of Inflation will benefit his 
reputation both here and in America, where it has for 
some time past been going down. His habitual silence, | 
the apparent influence of General Butler over his mind, his 
indiscreet use of his patronage, and the persistence with which 
libels were circulated about his desire to make a great fortune, 
have all tended to reduce the popular belief alike in his | 
abilities and his integrity. The veto, and the language in | 
which it is couched, are alike creditable to the President. | 
The message shows conclusively, first, that he is not guided 
by self-interest, for if he had been, he would have gone 
with the majority, and in the delusive prosperity Inflation | 
would have produced for a time might have carried his election | 
for the third term ; secondly, that he is not under the thumb | 
of General Butler, who is believed, justly or unjustly, to be the | 
most unscrupulous politician in the States; and thirdly, that 
the original estimate of his character was correct, and that he 
has the ability to form a clear opinion, and the nerve to 
adhere to it when formed. He states distinctly that he | 
Vetoes the Bills before him not because they would | 
inflate the currency, for accidentally they would not, but | 
because they favour the policy of Inflation, and constitute | 








a breach of faith with the public creditor, who, by an Act 
of 18th March, 1869, was “solemnly promised” that he 
should not be paid off in depreciated paper, and that Con- 
gress would make provision at the earliest practicable moment 
for the redemption of United-States notes in coin. More- 
over, a declaration in an Act of June, 1864, contained an 
obligation that United-States notes should never exceed 
$400,000,000 ; the actual circulation was $356,000,000, and 
the Reserve was essential to meet any sudden crisis. General 
Grant, however, besides determining to keep faith with the 
creditors, is desirous to return to specie payments, being con- 
vinced that inconvertible paper makes of every trader an 
involuntary gambler,—at all events, as subsequent sentences 
imply, if issued beyond the point at which it keeps at par with 
gold, These opinions, expressed in December, 1869, the 
President still holds, and as there is not the smallest chance 
of a two-thirds majority against him, the currency is safe 
till March, 1877. The President is said to have been supported 
by his whole Cabinet, but his decision is his own, and was 
expressed in defiance of many of his own party, who thought his 
declaration of war on the Inflationists injudicious, and who may 
have shared the notion of General Butler, that if you could 
buy up bonds bearing interest with notes bearing no interest 
you must relieve the country, a statement strictly correct, as 
it is correct to say that a man who pays all debts in electro- 
plated farthings relieves his income very much. 

That General Grant acted in this matter from a dry, honest 
belief that a creditor ought to pay his debts is denied by many 
politicians, but it seems to us clear, from his consistency during 
five years, and from the evident fact that at heart he dislikes 
inconvertible paper altogether. “I am not a believer in 
any artificial method of making paper-money equal to coin, 
when coin is not owned or held ready to redeem the promises 
to pay, for paper-money is nothing more than promises to pay, 
and is valuable exactly in proportion to the amount of coin 
that it can be converted into.” Paper is paper, he seems to 
think, and he dislikes its use even for small currency, saying 
silver will do very well, but he is not quite accurate. Nobody 
has ever fixed in theory the exact amount of inconvertible paper 
which would float in any country, though it must obey some 
definite law; but that some will float is proved by the experience 
of all countries, Great Britain included, though for various 
reasons the Government of this country issues no State notes, 
and a refusal to issue that amount of paper is injurious to 
trade, as impeding the rapid turning-over of business which 
creates the demand for currency. President Grant does not, 
however, see this, but evidently thinks that every note is 
mischievous, unless the whole circulation of any bank can be 
redeemed at call in gold, or notes equivalent to gold. He 
says, “‘ When the premium on gold reaches a sufficiently low 
point, with the amount of United-States notes to be issued 
permanently within proper limits, and the Treasury so 
strengthened as to be able to redeem them in coin on demand, 
it will then be safe to inaugurate a system of free banking, 
with such provisions as to make compulsory redemption of 
circulation notes of banks in coin, or United-States notes 
themselves, redeemable and made equivalent to coin, as a 
measure preparatory to free banking, or for placing the 
Government in a condition to redeem its notes in coin at the 
earliest practicable moment.” No doubt such notes would be 
perfectly safe and very useful, but why in the world should 
any bank wish to utter them? The banker would gain 
nothing whatever, no balance of deposit, and would pay a 
penny a note and keep an army of clerks just for nothing at 
all. If he must keep as many greenbacks as he issues notes, 
he may just as well issue greenbacks, and better, as they in- 
volve neither trouble nor cost. The truth must be that 
General Grant, like Prince Bismarck, looks on a note as so 
much printed paper, and though he concedes something to 
convenience of transmission, would, if he could, complete 
every transaction with coin. That is rather a stupid 
view, but then it is precisely the view which a thoroughly 
honest soldier, rather sick of Ring-trickeries, might be expected 
to take and hold to, as a strong anchor in the midst of a dis- 
cussion otherwise unintelligible to his mind. There are men 
in England who think so still, and believe that the country 
would be all the richer if ‘‘ gold was kept in it,” as they say, 
by the total disuse of paper. 

We shall be curious to see the effect on General Grant’s 
prospects of this uncompromising decision to return to specie 
payments. The Inflationists whisper that it will ruin him, 
and that they will elect an Inflationist President, but we very 
much doubt that. They have shown their hand too early, 
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ire, 
and have connected inflation with repudiation a great deal too | mountaineers, however devoted, cannot be held together, can. 
closely. Repudiation is certainly not desired by the body | not even be furnished with sufficiently expensive munitions 
of the people. New York and the Eastern States, with/The plain, which has money, and constancy, and cities, 
Pennsylvania, are not Inflationists; the Pacific States have | will beat them, as it has a hundred times before. Men like 
never introduced paper at all, not even the United-States| the Carlists want victory to keep up their spirits, to regi] 
currency, and we suspect even in the West the popular pre- | their treasury, to show the world that they are not insurgents 
judice in favour of “hard money” is very strong still. The | but patriots, with a claim to make their will executive. We 
farmers are not really anxious for paper, but for a command of | may hear of one great battle, but we may also hear that 
money of some kind, and will, we should imagine, manage their | Don Carlos is in France. 
finance in the long-run pretty much as the Southern planters} The other fact which comes out in the campaign is that 
managed their estates, getting their advances not from local | Spain, willing or unwilling, is fighting the Carlists. Serrano’g 
banks, but from the great commercial centres. At all events, | Government has no claim except possession to be called legal 
time has been gained to teach them what Inflation means, | still less constitutional. It is difficult to say which of the 
time and the chance of better prices, and if the clergy in the | parties it favours, more difficult to decide whether it is popu- 
West take the line of the clergy in the East, the education will | lar, most difficult of all to believe or disbelieve that it can 
be effectual. The latter certainly do not mince words, but} govern Spain. Still this Government is obeyed by the Spanish 
preach everywhere that payment in notes not worth the| people. The cities do not rebel when it is in difficulty, even 
gold they represent is theft, and the “ meanest kind of theft,” | if they are left ungarrisoned. Serrano is not shot at by any- 
theft upon the ignorant, and promise consequences to every-| body. A severe conscription is ordered, touching every village, 
body in the next world which even a Western farmer, anxious | and though military service is not liked, still the conscripts 
for money at 6 per cent. till his crop comes, will be most re-| come in. The men of the Guardia Civile, the best troops in 
luctant to face. It may very well be that when 1876 comes | Spain, who did not enter for civil war, grumbled, it is said, 
round the President’s fixed adherence to a Commandment half | at being called out for it; but still they came, and would have 
his followers disown may secure his re-election by an over- | fought, had there been any necessity for sharp fighting. The 
mastering vote. A new candidate is sure to quibble on the Treasury is empty, by all accounts, but still the Government 
point, and he is sure not, and that may seat him. found no difficulty in getting munitions, or commissariat, or 
steamers, or any other expensive thing required for actual war, 
The army had been disbanded, but still officers in crowds 
SPANISH AFFAIRS, were available, and behaved, even by their adversaries’ con- 
HE Carlists, like our own Jacobites and the French Legiti- | fession, exceedingly well. The Government was not strong, 
mists, pass their lives in hoping, and we do not wonder, | but it was strong enough; the people may not have been 
therefore, that they represent their retreat from Bilbao as a | enthusiastic, but they were acquiescent ; the soldiery exulted 
comparatively trifling defeat. They retreated, they say, in| too much in their enemies’ retirement, but they died when 
good order, they formed again immediately, they have a good | called upon. In fact, the nation is, though feebly organised, 
position at Estella, they have an army which they represent an organism, and Serrano has the reins in his hands as strongly 
at 50,000 men, and above all, they have a King! ‘That is all as ever Mr. Pelham had. That he is not a great soldier and 
true, except the number of men, which includes too many who | still less a great politician is a misfortune for Spain, but still 
are not soldiers at all; but nevertheless, the retreat from | there he is at the top, a standard for everybody to rally round, 
before Bilbao is a tremendous blow to their cause, and that | and in some more or less efficient way head of the Executive. 
from the political, even more than the military side. It proves | Spain exists, and he is within certain moderate limits master of 
that their Generals and soldiers are not a bit better than their the situation. 
adversaries’ Generals and soldiers, and it proves that Spain, He may remain so, doing nothing but preserving order as 
willingly or unwillingly, does obey the irregular Dictatorship | Prim did, but we should say it was unlikely. The desire to 
established at Madrid. The Carlists have always urged that | make Government regular, to give it a form and a legal title, 
their deficiency in munitions and training was made up by the | is very strong with all politicians, and particularly with all 
devotion of their people to the cause, that obedience took the | politicians who, if they are to continue existing, must revise 
place of discipline, and that readiness to die would make up their revenue system, and begin that most difficult of all 
for strict organisation. If that had been true, if an army of operations, the imposition of taxes which will draw. The 
even 40,000 men, ready to be expended: like shells and com- | permanence of some body at the head of the State, be it King, 
manded by a King of ability, had been able to march upon | President, Premier, or Council, is almost essential to its working; 
Madrid, Don Carlos might have won the struggle, and even | and it is never strong without an intelligible foundation of 
have reigned for a time sufficient to show which of the dozen | some sort, whether divine right, or hereditary right, or Parlia- 
conflicting accounts about him is the true one. He would | mentary election, or popular election, matters little on this 
have been acknowledged by Europe, and his Navarrese and | point, if at all. It is generally believed in England, and 
Biscayans, transformed into a Guard, might have made his | partly believed in Spain, that Marshal Serrano will find that 
capital perfectly secure. But it was not true. The Carlists | foundation in a restoration of the hereditary, and in English 
fought in good positions and among mountains to which they | apprehension, the legitimate, dynasty, in the person of the 
were accustomed yery well indeed, as well probably as our | Prince of the Asturias. He may do so, and may even succeed, 
own Highlanders while undisciplined, but the moment science | for many observers in Spain declare that the Army is, as a 
was introduced into the conflict, and they were out-mancuvred, | body, Alfonsist; and Ayala, the Minister of the Colonies, 
and felt their guns useless against Krupp’s pieces, and saw along ago asserted, amid the silence of the Cortes, that the 
chance of being cut off and massacred, they retreated, as any peasantry would accept the Prince before any one; but 
other soldiers would have done. They could no more stand | Serrano is an old man, born in 1300, he does not want 
being surrounded than other soldiers could, and they went | another war with the cities, and on his assumption of power 
away, in decent order, no doubt, but away from the object on this last time he distinctly pledged himself, the moment the 
which they had wasted so many lives and so much of their | war was over, to consult the people. It would be far wiser 
limited supply of money. Their very difficulty in achieving | for him to do so, and we suspect he will keep his promise in 
that object, the seizure of a city in which the better classes some fashion, most probably that of a plebiscite, or of sub- 
were Carlists, and only the masses willing to fight, must have | mitting a definite and extremely Conservative Constitution to 
taught them some of the difficulties of their task, for Bilbao | be ratified by plébiscite. The Cortes, of late years, have lost 
held out like Saragossa, till the last horse had been cooked | much of their hold on Spain, and the disposition to place 
and nearly every house destroyed. They are as devoted as the Executive power above them, as that of the Kingship 
ever, no doubt, but they cannot be more devoted than our | was, will be very strong indeed,—will have the support, 
Highland Jacobites were, and if Manuel Concha pushes on; we imagine, even of Castelar. The Cortes may legislate, 
while his victory is fresh, they will, like other mountaineers, ‘but the President and his Ministers must act and retain 
disperse, and wait for the next opportunity,—which, if the the veto besides. Even if Alfonso were proclaimed, it 
Government of Madrid has sense enough to be merciful and| would be wise to strengthen his title by election; but 
even conciliatory, to make a few roads, and to bring its in- we question if Serrano is prepared for a measure which 
fluence at the Vatican fully to bear, ought never to arrive. | would stultify the Revolution and his own action in it, besides 
Don Carlos cannot have much cash, the taxation of a mountain turning on himself the hatred which proved fatal to Prim. 
province or two, and the subscriptions of some great Legiti-| He is much more likely to proclaim a Conservative Republic, 
mists being as inadequate to maintain a standing army as to|and submit that to the people, with his own name as first 
pay off the National Debt of Spain; and without money, | President in the Constitution. Even if he imitates the example 
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of France, and tries to head a Septennat, he must obtain | lost sight of, and it is this. The income of civilians depends, 
some sort of foundation for his authority other than the fact | 80 far as the rank and file (the great majority) are concerned, 
that he is there and that the Army obeys him, or he may be on the proportion between the number of appointments to be 
ushed from his chair any day by a younger General. It is filled, and the number of candidates appointed to fill them. 
not success, but durable success, which is so difficult in Spain, What with casualties caused by death or sickness, and the 
and durable success must be based on something more than | uncertainty of furloughs and retirements, it is impossible to say 
an accidental headship of the Executive. Prim was by far the 'precisely what the requirements of any given year will be ; 
ablest of the leaders who have turned up since the expulsion | and rather than run the risk of a want of hands, local authori- 
of Isabella, and even he dared not seize the Crown for himself, | ties not unfrequently indent upon the India Office for a 
or attempt to rule except as a temporary chief waiting till he | larger number than are required. When this happens, the 
could find a Monarch acceptable to the people. We do not! result is that in a short time there is a block, where other- 
believe Serrano can rule except as Regent or President, but if | wise we should have a smooth and unimpeded flow. The 
by a popular vote Monarchy should be restored, it must not | excessive indent of one year is felt, not only by the men of 
be forgotten that there is a child alive born in the purple and | that year, but by their successors for several years, and by 
in Spain,—the son of Amadeo. all these throughout the whole length of their service. You can- 
not fit a hundred men into eighty holes, and as the numbers 

within the several classes and grades, except the lowest (in 
THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW” ON THE INDIAN CIVIL | which the new arrival finds himself) are rigidly limited, the 
SERVICE. overstock of any one year not only have to wait themselves, 

HE Edinburgh Review is scarcely fair to the Indian Civil | but are the cause of waiting in others. The young civilian 
Service when, in charging it with containing “an ever-| may very possibly set too high a price on himself, for nature 
increasing proportion of discontented men,” it ascribes the | existed before competition, and young men in all time 











rigin of their discontent solely to an “exaggerated estimate of | have been known to be conceited, but it is the careless- 
orig ae eer | “ae 
the talents evinced by success in a competition,” and to the | ness of the Administration rather than the slings and arrows 
“fancy that they have thrown themselves away.” The | of outrageous vanity from which he suffers. Delicta majorum 
“nominee Civil Servant,” who gained his appointment, not by pt at uit; a — Governor blunders in his figures, and 
the sweat of his brow, but by the smile of his patron, is held | his subordinates suffer for years. It will be gathered from 
up, in contrast to his younger brethren, as having “entered the what we have said, that not only does the condition of the 
Service with feelings of gratitude.” There is, of course, little | Service differ, comparing various Provinces with each other, but 
surprising in the fact thst a youth who had done nothing of him- | that in any one ee different periods, its value 
self to —— oo - ch om = " spite = cies may yy meg y: ree ae the a se accu- 
success had been thrust, shou ave felt at least that kind of | racy of which we guarantee, will put this in a clear light. 
gratitude which whispers of further favours to come. But the | Prizes apart, the civilian who went to Madras in 1858 had in 
young civilian of the present day, who knows that his position | 1872, on an average, an income rather more than double that 
is mainly owing to his own exertions, may be pardoned for | of his contemporary who, obtaining higher marks in the exam - 
reserving thankfulness until he has obtained something for ination, and deeming himself fortunate, selected the North- 
which to be thankful. To power in high places, the youth of | W est Provinces. Similarly, the man who in 1862 went to the 
the old school, “ properly impressed with a sense of his good North-West, enjoyed in 1872, with an average annual income 
fortrne,” rye! ogee. even ~ — — ws! 2 . og hg a — saad ae . tony in ae a 
successor of 1874 shows a spirit of comparative discontent, | Day. finally, taking the North-West by itself (anc e 
it is intelligible that power, now shorn of its patronage, | ne is more ae perhaps, within the limits of 
should ascribe it to naughtiness of heart. But he might/a single Province), while the civilian who in 1862, com- 
urge in extenuation that the patron of a former day not only | pleting ten years’ service, enjoyed an average income of 
provided at his start in. life for Prince Fortunate, but| £1,200, the man who in 1872 was of ten years’ standing re- 
continued, throughout his career, to see that he lacked nothing. | ceived £660. Similar inequality exists throughout India, but for 
He might plead, too, that when Competition came in at | reasons unnecessary to dwell on here, the North-Westis at present 
the door, Patronage, if compelled to fly out of the window, took | oy —- eee Unless its position is improved by recent orders 
care to hover in the neighbourhood. In reply, he would pro- | of the Indian Government and the late Secretary of State, no 
bably be told that the administrative needs of India are pro- | civilian in that province, except the very few who obtain its 
gressive, and that if, since Haileybury was abolished, it has | scanty prizes, must hope to receive more than a subsistence 
been discovered that special Departments require special classes | (barely that, if a married man with a family), for the first 
of officers, the loss to the Civil Service cannot for a moment be | twelve years of his career. There are, in fact, in point of 
weighed against the cause of progress. It might further be emoluments, not only as many services as Presidencies, but at 
contended that as, by Act of Parliament, certain offices have | different times, within each Presidency, three or four services. 
on ee — to the ory ny er - interests of | oe pny yng 4 4 oe ages ——— 
e public wi e er consulted by jealously assigning to | to the men oO év, While the gap that divides, In a single 
casual outsiders all such as are not included in the Act. | province, the civilian of 1570 from the civilian of 1874, may 
Tnclusio unius, exclusio alterius. Tt is but one illustration the | be measured to the latter, if the year contains too many men, 
more of the position that when we have got a good thing to, not by four, but by ten years. 
give away, competition by no means necessarily supplies the| The most obvious way of removing the very reasonable, but 
very man we want for it. Whatever the merits of such apolo-| very mischievous, discontent which arises from all this un- 
gies, the fact remains that, among the younger members of the | certainty and inequality would be to provide, as in England, 
Indian Civil Service, discontent, in the words of the Reviewer, | for a rateable rise of salary in the lower grades, according to 
is Pinel es ae ~ it = a0 occurred fory of — — iy — ~— might = a — oo ma 
readers that if we are to understand its causes (and it is of charges, though, taking one l’rovince with another, the cost, 1 
Soo . = 80, = a ‘ a an ; _ ig a - mY ene - —_ till a remedy - 
ckbone of our Indian administration), we must look a little , the kind 1s adopted, the prospects of the young gentuuemen who 
deeper than the pride and vain-glory of successful examinees, | succeed in getting a place in the Indian Civil Service must 
who, like Romulus, Liber, and other candidates for high office, | necessarily depend not only on the arithmetic, but on the 
« Post ingentia facta, Deorum in templa recepti, | caprice or weakness of successive Governors. It is not 
Ploravere suis non respondere favorem merely that too many men are sent out, but, as already 
ieee Speratum soprad : bees scene A ag we o> Socmmneeaiee Ses 
or is it necessary to search far below the surface. By a/ the narrowest limits the posts which shall ordinarily e 
curious coincidence, the Edinburgh Reviewer has aiid es | by civilians. Lord Northbrook has again opened up to the 
that the Indian Civilian, if he could only be brought to a| Civil Service in Northern India the great Political Depart- 
pretty frame of mind and a right knowledge of his advantages, ‘ment, in which it numbered formerly some of its best men, 
is happy, and more than happy, at the precise moment of time | but from which in later years it had wakened up to find itself 
when the Indian Government, and the Secretary of State for | excluded. Under pressure, too, from his Council, subordinate 
India, have not only recognised the existence of discontent, | Governments will occasionally now, as always in Haileybury 
but have admitted that it rests upon solid and substantial | days, select Civil Servants for such departments as education, 
grounds, and have commenced taking steps to remove them. | police, or jails. ‘ It is not of course intended that they shall 
In all that has, at different times, been written or said about | be reserved to civilians, to the prejudice of all comers, but that 
the Indian Civil Service, one point seems always to have been civilians, if qualified, shall be at least allowed tocompete on equal 
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terms with all comers for them. The so-called military officers, 
again, whose friends have found them a home in the civil 
administration of the Punjaub, Oudh, or the Central Provinces, 
will be limited to the prescribed, but habitually disregarded 
proportion of one-half the strength of the Executive. These, 
measures, however, are in their nature merely palliative, and 
do not touch the real root of the evil. The next Viceroy may 
upset them, and frame fresh measures of his own: “a breath 
can make them, as a breath has made.” This is all the more 
probable because in India just now there is a craze for govern- 
ment on Western lines, and while, to succeed in this, the need 
of young Civilians is greatly felt and freely indulged, the cor- 
responding need for regulating their numbers proportionately 
to the fixed grades is apt to be overlooked. The waste, again, 
of power which is involved in retaining men for ten or twelve 


years in petty employment, long after they have qualified for | 


more important oflice (and this not of design, but from blunder,) 
is a consideration worth keeping in view. Much of the work 
now done by English Civilians could be performed with 
equal benefit to the people, and to the greater popularity of 
Government, by native gentlemen. It is difficult, indeed, to 
say which is of more importance,—to extend opportunities of 
honourable employment among the latter class, or to ensure to 


the Civil Service an equilibrium between the annual indents of | 
the Government and the emoluments which it has to offer. | 


Any measure which secured both advantages would be of real 
use to India. Meanwhile, whatever the faults of the present 
system of competition for the Indian Civil Service (and they 


a 
| a genius for horse-breeding, Mr. Moorcroft, a veterinary surgeon in 
_ London, better known afterwards as a traveller in Central Asia, who 
_ Seems for a short time to have succeeded in organising two splendiq 
| but perfectly unnecessary Studs. After his murder in 1819, while 
| searching for Turcoman stallions, the Studs declined. Committee 

after committee of celebrated horsemen condemned them, the horses 
| bred in them were disapproved, and the price of each charger roge 
| Slowly to enormous figures. One reason of this was the number of 
officers employed to manage them, a number which was always 
| increasing, as the necessity of increased watchfulness became 
| apparent ; another was the increasing difficulty in procuring fing 
| stallions; and the third was fraud. The Stud Department wag 
and is one of the only two Indian Departments in which distinct 
| theft has survived every kind of check. A scheme of cheating 
grew up after Moorcroft’s death, and continued, so subtly organised 
that Government and Superintendents alike, though perfectly 
aware that it must exist, were fairly baffled in their efforts to 
deal with it, and almost began to think that if every horse were 
watched by a commissioned officer the cheating would go on still, 
As late as 1848 stud-bred horses, perfectly sound and fit for duty, 
were procurable by native dealers, and we fear others also, for 
about £20 a head, the animals being cast or rejected for no 
apparent motive. How it was done nobody ever accurately 
Indian opinion suspected the veterinary surgeons, 
'who are everywhere supposed, like everybody else connected 
| with horses, to be rogues at heart; but no proof was 
lever given of this; nor is there, we believe, any recorded 


| knew. 


are many), it is quite unjust to lay to its account, or to the | instance of a “vet.” dying too rich for his pay. Our own 
frailty of poor human nature, the sins of the Indian Govern- | impression is that the native grooms, who had become a here- 


ment. 


AN EXPENSIVE “FAD.” 

CURIOUS book might be written on the fantasies or fancies | 

of great Corporations, the dreams to which they adhere with 

the constancy and unreason so often exhibited by hypochondriacal 
individuals. ‘That they do have such fancies or dreams is certain, 

and like the fixity of style in a great newspaper, written perhaps | 

by twenty hands, is one of the least explicable of mental pheno- | 
mena. Why should thirteen men out of twenty-four, themselves 

constantly changing, think alike, and think wrongly, for eighty | 


set tis | 


| ditary caste, had means of inducing appearances which would have 
deceived the best English horse-dealers, and certainly deceived 
the veterinary surgeons employed, of whose skill the Blue-book 


/on the subject records the following instance:—‘*‘ Thirty-one 


of the animals examined at Haupper by Mr. Johnson (the vete- 


|rinary surgeon on this committee) having died, the department 


caused the bones of the animals to be boiled down, and to be 
examined professionally. The report was as follows :—Ten animals 
declared by Mr. Johnson to have ring-bones had no ring-bones ; 
three animals declared to have spavins had no spavins; two 
animals declared to be sound were spavined. Altogether, out of 
thirty-one cases, Mr. Johnson was wrong in sixteen.” At all 





years, about an establishment in which they have no personal | events, the rejections were absurdly numerous, and the cost of the 
interest ? That they can do so, however, is clear from a short, | studs rose, until Sir E. Perry states, in his summary of the evi- 
bitter, but most conclusive despatch, in which the Duke of Argyll, dence, that the last Stud Committee reported the cost of each horse 
it appears, has terminated the Stud system of India. ‘That sys- | furnished to the regiments at £219. The Controller of Military 
tem, to all appearance, never had any use or perceptible meaning | Accounts, it is true, estimates the cost at only £148, but he only 
at all, and involved first and last a waste of millions, yet nothing | obtains that figure by leaving out expenses which, as the Com- 
could induce the East India Company to give it up. ‘There are | mittee held, properly belonged to the Studs; and even that lower 
plenty of good horses in India, Persia, and Arabia, so many that no | price was nearly three times the price of a Bombay troop-horse, 
difficulty is now found in horsing some twenty thousand soldiers ; Europeans in Bombay and Madras not being supplied with stud 
that Hyder Ali nearly conquered Madras with cavalry; that the horses. Moreover, of the 800 horses wanted annually for the 
Marhattas went everywhere and conquered everything on horse- | Bengal Army, the studs could furnish only 550, thus failing even 
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back. No native Prince has ever lacked horses for his cavalry, 
nor has the British Power itself ever found the smallest difficulty 


in horsing Irregular regiments,—that is, regiments which must have | 
No proof has ever been offered that the pick of | 


good animals. 
these horses are not good enough for European cavalry, and in 
the only case we can remember in which the experiment has been 
tried, the mounting of a dragoon regiment on the Arab horses of 
the Viceroy’s Bodyguard during the Mutiny, the men professed 
themselves delighted with their beasts, and went through their 
dangerous campaign with high credit. Indeed, European cavalry 
in Madras or Bombay are always horsed from the open market, 
the Stud system being exclusively applied to Bengal. The 
number required for the latter Presidency is not large, 800 per 
annum, and there never has been a reason for fearing a cessa- 
tion of supply, unless indeed we lost the command of the sea, in 
which case we should lose a good deal more than our strength 
in cavalry; and of late years new sources of supply have been 
opened up in Australia and the Cape, till at a push the 


Government, by simply requisitioning all horses fit for service | 


and belonging to Europeans, could mount its Europeans for three 
years. ‘lhe Court of Directors, however, would have a Stud, 
and accordingly in 1794 a Stud was established ‘at Poosa, in 
Tirhoot, than which, probably, no locality in India could be more 
unsuitable for breeding purposes, as the climate is relaxing, the 
country for some months in the year under water, the sub-soil 
moist, and the population without any experience in the breeding 
of horses, or even in the use of them.” ‘The experiment failed from 
the first, and would have been abandoned in 1806, but that the 
Court, resolute to keep their pet, secured the services of a man with , 


| to secure their perfectly useless object. In fact, the experiment con- 
| tinued by the Home authorities for eighty years with a tenacity per- 
_fectly unaccountable had failed as very few official experiments have 
failed, except indeed the recent attempts to build sound Barracks. 
| There has not been the slightest reason for suspecting a job at home. 
There is no cause for believing the stallions and mares sent out 
| inferior beasts, indeed the inspection was so strict that they could 
not be, unless they were changed between London and the port of 
shipment, which is most improbable, and the contractors had no in- 
fluence whatever over the Court. Nevertheless, that body, backed 
apparently by successive Presidents of the Board of Control, adhered 
to their Studs with inexplicable tenacity. It wasa fantasy, and one 
which can hardly have cost India during the eighty years less than 
three millions sterling in extra prices paid for horses for Bengal over 
those allowed for Bombay and Madras. The experiment, so far 
from benefiting the country, totally extinguished private breeding, 
yet so convinced was the Government of India that it was 
hopeless to convince the Home authorities, that in 1875 it only 
ventured to suggest the transfer of the Stud to the Punjab, 
and the creation of a new Remount dépot for a reserve of 1,000 
horses. ‘That would end in each horse costing about £300, or 
more than five times the open market-price for beasts which 
apparently serve all purposes required just as well. There is 
absolutely xo reason for spending the money, except an almost 
historical ‘‘ fad” of the India House, kept up, the Duke of Argyll 
says, by delusive reports from India about cost, and by that 
curious tenacity which corporations often exhibit, which induced 
the Court of Directors to adhere for years to their trade, in the 
teeth of demonstration almost mathematical in its completeness 
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that the trade was conducted at a dead loss recouped out of | 
Indian taxes ; and made them, when the trade was gone, com-— 
pensate, elect, and pet in every conceivable way their old sea- 

captains. At last, however, the strange whim has come to an 

end. The Duke of Argyll would not have the waste, and the 

Studs are to die out, the Government confining itself in future to 

the importation of a few thoroughbred or roadster stallions to the 

pest breeding districts, such as the Punjab, Mysore, and Katty war, 

_a sensible method enough, but one which ought to become very 

soon unnecessary. The natives, once aware of a profitable market, 

will breed the animal required fast enough, just as they breed 

cattle which, in their way, are equalled only by the best efforts of 

the Lombard breeders. Of course, they can be beaten in Eng- | 
land; but what is wanted is not an English 300-guinea horse, but 

an animal with the requisite bone and endurance, whose ugliness, 

if he is ugly, does not matter one straw, and whose speed need 

not be greater than that of the ordinary Indian charger. 





DR. ANSTIE ON VIVISECTION. 
HOSE of our readers who have read our remarks on Vivisection | 
should also read Dr. Anstie’s bitter criticism upon them in | 
the May;number of the Practitioner. We cannot say that this 
has either surprised or annoyed us. We were perfectly well | 
aware that our criticisms would give the widest possible offence | 
to the profession which, partly through its scientific, partly through | 
its (as regards man) benevolent, and partly through its merely | 
professional interests, is most deeply concerned in these too | 
often cruel, and frequently, we believe, illegal investigations | 
into the pathology of the animal world. Indeed we were quite | 
prepared to be told by distinguished men who are themselves | 
deeply committed to these practices that we are perverse, thought- 
less, unjust, that we resemble ‘‘ Tartuffe,” and are altogether back- | 
sliders from all right and honest ways of thought, for the course 
we have taken. ‘That Dr. Anstie should make himself the mouth- 
piece of this feeling rather increases than otherwise our siucere | 
respect for him as a courageous exponent of the professional view, | 
while it only makes it the more evident what obstacles there are | 
to overcome in the direction of securiug what we believe to be the 
just treatment of the animal world. Assuredly Dr. Anstie’s 
attack, sharp as it is, has not caused us the least misgiving, or 
produced the smallest soreness of feeling. Before we touch upon 
its substance, however, we will first notice the concluding para- | 
graph, since it takes nearly the same ground as is also taken by | 
Mr. Freeman, in his comparison between Field Sports and Vivi- 
section, in the May number of the Fortnightly Review :-— 
“We cannot conclude without a remark which the humanitarian 
fraternity would do well to ponder. Since the days of Tartuffe there 
probably has never been witnessed such a glaring piece of insincerity as 
the outery against vivisection for scientific purposes, by people who would 
not for a moment hesitate to inflict the agonies of the chase (far more 
dreadful than were ever inflicted by the scientific vivisector) upon an 
unfortunate fox or hare, for the mere purpose of amusement. It is im- 
possible to go beyond that, in the direction of what the Spectator, with 
a most unlucky disregard of this fact, has called Pecksniflianism, an 
epithet which it invented to describe the moral attitude of the apologists | 
of vivisection.” 
(It may be worth while to state, as an example of Dr. Anstie’s | 
violent prejudice, that we did not apply, and never thought of | 
applying, the term Pecksniflianism to the ‘ moral attitude of the 
apologists of vivisection.” We applied it to a particular remark 
by a particular person, to which it was eminently applicable. 
But let that pass.) As to the main point, the present writer 
may say for himself, that he so far agrees with these remarks 
as to have made up his mind for some time back that the 
direct association of amusement of any kind with the suffering 
of animals, is indefensible in principle, and only possible in prac- 
tice because the mind of sportsmen is diverted from the creatures’ 
suffering to the exciting incidents of the chase. If men realised 
what the hunted creature suffers, hunting would disappear except 
as the necessary and useful means of extirpating fierce anddangerous- 
animals, like wolves or tigers. When a shorter and easier death 
could be found for animals which it is needful to kill, such a death 
would be found. But though the present writer holds this very 
strongly, it is impossible to deny that the apologists of vivisection 
greatly misstate the case, when they ignore the difference between , 
the two cases. No doubt the genuine scientific physiologist may 
fairly assert that the ultimate end he has in view is one far 
higher than the huntsman’s, which is mere pleasure, excitement, 
adventure; but if he is candid, he must also admit that while the | 
huntsman has the excuse of an instinct which is deeply implanted | 
in the animal side of human nature, an instinct which many of the 
very animals chased show in common with man, and display in | 


| whose life means nothing beyond pleasure and pain. 


their turn towards their prey, the pain inflicted by the scientific 
pathologists on the living subjects of their experiments is not, and 
cannot be, inflicted in hot blood, is therefore necessarily inflicted 
with far more calm, deliberate, and full consciousness of the 
suffering caused than that caused in field sports, and there- 
fore, again, is far more deleterious as an example, and more 
morally disorganising in its effect on the sympathies. If a 
jealous man, from mere jealousy, puts another to death, with- 
out caring for the injustice or the grief caused, his end is 
selfish, and his act is evil; but if a passionless man of science, 
full of the dream of discovering some great secret of life which 
will benefit the whole human race, deliberately does the same, 
the uitimate end is unselfish—nay, benevolent—but the act itself 
is worse ; for it cannot shelter itself under the excuse of instinct, 
indeed it has to violate an instinct which is even stronger 
and more authoritative than general benevolence, in order 
to gratify that benevolence. ‘That is why we, at all events, 


/are quite unable to place in any way on the same moral 


level, the torture selfishly but incidentally inflicted in the chase, 
and the torture inflicted,—for a far higher ultimate end, we 
admit, but in far more immediate opposition to the unsophisticated 
instincts of nature,—in the investigations of pathological science. 
We must add that when Dr. Anstie talks of the agonies inflicted 
by the chase as ‘far more dreadful than were ever inflicted by a 
scientific vivisector,” he is talking nonsense. ‘The agonies of the 
chase are certainly not sharper than those of plenty of vivisections 
practised without anesthetics, and they are usually much shorter. 
Dr. Wickham Legg’s cats were all chloroformed during the first 
operations, but they were almost all of them days, and several of 
them weeks, in dying of inanition. Professor Schiff’s guinea-pigs, 
operated on sixteen years ago, which, after a particular lesion of 
the brain, rolled over and over, twisting ‘like a corkscrew for 
hours, days, and weeks,”’—the Lancet itself recorded the fact,— 
must have suffered during those periods something quite incom- 
mensurable with the sufferings of any hunted hare. 

So much for Dr. Anstie’s Parthian shaft. ‘To go to the more 
immediate subject, we must observe that Dr. Austie seems to us 
to have taken much less pains to understand our position than we 
have taken to understand the position of the apologists of painful 
vivisection ; and that it is even childish to reproach us for singling 
out (very reluctantly) an eminent and avowed offender against 


| the principles we have advocated, and as we believe, against the 


laws of the country, and for objecting to his promotion. If no in- 
dividual is to suffer for making light of the law, what is the use 
of the law? An abstract law, which itis ** persecution” to apply, 
is not a law at all. Again, we are perfectly well aware, though 
Dr. Anstie does not give us credit for having learned that much 
from the discussion, that great discoveries have been made by 
means of animal tortures. We are perfectly well aware that much 
important physiological truth has resulted from the infliction of 
these tortures, and that in that way much pain has been since spared 
to many human beings and some animals. But if it were even con- 
tended that the infliction of these sufferings on some creatures, had 
in the end spared a much greater amount of pbysical suffering to 


| others than it has, we should still believe their infliction utterly 


wrong. For tomake the pathologists’ case good, the same argument 
would apply equally, as we have so often urged, to the case of human 
beings. We could learn more, of course, in many ways from the vivi- 
section of human beings, than from the vivisection of animals? Why 


| do we hesitate ? ‘There are cases, in particular,—those of murderers 
‘under sentence of capital punishment,—where the grave wrongs 


and cruelties inflicted by these criminals on society would, 
to some extent, weaken the horror with which men would 
regard torture inflicted on them. Would the pathologists 
advocate the extension, to such condemned criminals even, 
of the practice of painful vivisection? ‘They would have 
more excuse for it than in the case of innocent animals. <A 
more nearly parallel case would be that of half-brute Bushmen or 
Australian savages, in whose case no one could plead the right to 
inflict penalties, but where it might be very difficult to draw any 
very wide distinction between them and the lower animals. Would 
the pathologists say that kidnapped Bushmen or Australians might 
rightly be vivisected? Surely not. hey would say at once, 
both in the case of condemned criminals and in that of the half- 
brute savages, that it is of infinitely more importance to human 
society to keep alive the reverence for man, than to make any 
scientific discovery whatever. And we quite agree in that con- 
clusion. But so far as mere suffering goes, we deny that, pang for 
pang, suffering is so important to men as it is to the lower creatures 
It is quite 
true that the /ife of men is infinitely more important than the 
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life of the animals. But why is it so? Because it contains far | weeks of torture solely to test the effect of pain on te digestion 
higher elements than pleasure and pain. The life of the lower | may have been, as even Dr. Anstie, no less than the Spectator. 
creatures contains no such elements, and for that very reason the | thinks him, worthy of “‘ reprobation ” and ‘‘ horror.” Bat by what 
wilful infliction of torture upon them, as mere victims for the | test is he to be distinguished,—except, perhaps, by ignorance ang 
sake of others, seems to us to run even more directly counter to | want of adequate scientific training,—from Professor Schiff, who in. 
the best feelings of men, than it would to inflict like tortures on | flicted lesions on the brain which made guinea-pigs twist “ likeacork. 
beings who live for higher ends. The pathologists do not and | screw for days, and sometimes weeks”? A physiologist of genius 
dare not maintain that the main principle by which to guide this | might see a real prospect of discovery where nobody else saw any at 
kind of investigation is ‘the least pain to the least number.’ On | all, and might therefore be justified, on Dr. Anstie’s principle, if 
such a principle, assuredly, subjects for these experiments must be | he can be said to have any glimmer of a principle, in initiating 
found among men also. But you cannot so far forget justice in | very painful investigations which Dr. Austie himself would regard 
the case of men as to count the victim sacrificed nothing in com-| with horror. There is no intermediate ground tenable between 
parison with the sufferers benefited. Yet so far as mere sensitive | Mr. Ray Lankester’s,—that the greater the variety of these experi- 
considerations are concerned, other sensitive creatures have equal | ments, painful or otherwise, so long as they are tried by fully 
rights with man in proportion at least to their sensibility. ‘The | trained physiologists, and not by sciolists, and with as little pain 
deliberate infliction of torture on an innocent creature for the sake } as is consistent with the scientific end in view, the better,—and 
of possible (or even certain) benefit to others, injures the agents | our own, that unless we can fairly secure the victims against all 
who inflict it, even more than it can benefit the race at large by | reasonable probability of torture, we have no right to make these 
the scientific results achieved. experiments at all, even for an adequate scientific end. 

It is not, then, in the least from ignoring the possible It seems to us that the true relation of the lower animal world 
scientific results of painful vivisection that we condemn the/| to man is gradually emerging from modern discussions, and that 
practice. Nor, on the other hand, does Dr. Anstie appear to | there are no greater obstacles to its recognition than these patho- 
have discovered that, so far as it is not painful, so far as complete | logists who maintain the right even to torture animals, if need be, 
anzesthesia can be produced, we have never offered any objection | in our own interest. We should describe the relation as one of 
to it. The life of the lower animals must be made subordinate to | complete subordination, but never of subordination so cynical that 
ours, and it would be absurd to attempt to distinguish between we may turn the good of their life into absolute evil for our own 
ordinary killing, and killing them by painless processes which are purposes. When the existence of any animal life is inconsistent 
beneficial to science. We wish to see physiological laboratories | with our good, it of course must yield. Moreover, as regards do- 
guarded by proper guarantees against the infliction of torture, | mestic animals, all arrangements which identify them in interest 
laboratories in which scientific experiments may be tried under | andsympathy more closely with ourselves, even though it may in- 
anesthetics, so long as security is taken that the subjects of them | volve them incidentally in our own sufferings, —like the use of horses 
shall be destroyed before the consciousness of suffering returns. Mr. | in war, for instance, as well as in industry,—are clearly for their 
Freeman apparently, in his paper in the Fortnightly, makes no such | benefit, since they tend to secure for them a larger share in our 
conditions. He thinks it perfectly right toinflict deliberately any | sympathies, and to include them, in some humble sense, in the 
amount of torture on an animal for the sake of a great ultimate | network of the social affections. But the vivisector’s principle, as our 
saving of pain to man, but then he will not trust the physiologists | opponents understand it, tends directly toseverand degrade this rela- 
to be judges in their own case, and thereby he lauds himself tion of kindly protection on the one side and dependentsubordination 
in a hopeless kind of dilemma, for how can the non-professional | on the other, and to substitute for it one of tyrannical victimisation. 
world judge ‘of the sufficiency of the reasons which induce | Animals have had an evil enough life of it since man bore rule on 
the professional world to inflict torture ? Mr. Ray Lankester says, | the earth, dying in pain to satisfy his superstitions and to heighten 
—and he seems to us the only logical reasoner on that side of the | his amusements, goaded cruelly into working out his commercial 
question,—that in an experimental science you must necessarily | schemes, and finally compelled to expose beating heart and throb- 
make an indefinite number of experiments before you can find out bing brain, writhing nerve and shrinking marrow, to the eye of 
even in what direction the undiscovered law lies. Consequently, | the anatomist and the manipulation of the pathological chemist. 
he says, the number of pathological experiments must increase in , We maintain that such arbitrary exertions of power as these last 
geometrical ratio as physiology developes, nay, hundreds of such | reverse the true relation between man and beast, no less than the true 
experiments must be made, just as ii chemistry or magnetism, relation between man and man. So far as the lower animals have 
before even a new light dawns. We confess that that seems to us | any claim on our sympathies, there is a natural and final moral limit 
unanswerable from Mr. Ray Lankester’s point of view, and that | to the exertion of our power. It is an outrage on these sympathies 
Dr. Anstie is himself quite arbitrary when he only says that “the to feed our intellects on the fruits of animal agony, and one 
occasional and incidental infliction of pain, when the object of the which the English law takes some pains to punish and forbid. 
discovery is highly important, neither can, nor ought to be for- When Dr. Austie maintains that the only effect of putting this law 
bidden.” Why only ‘occasional and incidental’? Who can be | into operation would be to compel the professors to have recourse to 
the proper judge of what is right in these matters—if for a sufficient | secret means of breaking it, we are convinced that he is unjust to 
end it is right to inflict any amount of torture at all—except the himself and the brotherhood to which he belongs. He might just 
trained physiologist himself? If it is right to inflict it when a dis- | as well say at once that as science and healing power are the final 
covery seems near at hand, why is it wrong when the true direction and supreme ends of the surgeon’s and physician's life, they 
of further investigation has to be determined? That is a mere , shall be pursued per fus aut nefas, by vivisection practised as 
question of more or less distant resulis, and if Dr. Anstie thinks it well on human as on animal subjects. However, Dr. Anstie 
right to inflict torture for a near result, why should not Dr. has not yet worked his own conception of this subject clear. 
Somebody Else be justified in inflicting it fora rather more distant When he has done so, he will probably understand better than he 
result, and Mr. Ray Lankester fully justified in arguing that it is now does that our view is one which it is more easy to rail at than 

to refute. Mr. Ray Lankester is far nearer a cousistent and 


quite right to inflict it merely to map out the path of future in- 
vestigation? Make scientific ends supreme, and clearly the latter | tenable, though we think also a falser and more mischievous 


view is at once established. Put any principle of humanity | creed on this subject, than Dr. Aunstie. 

above the scientific principle, and Mr. Freeman is as much out of ne 

court as Dr, Anstie or Mr. Lankester. It is clear that the physio- aa! ee : 

logists, like all other humane persons, regard the discovery of A FRENCH PICTURE OF SAINT ANTHONY. 
eflicient anaesthetics as rendering pathological experiments much | \ GUSTAVE FLAUBERT has won a French, if not an Eng- 
less objectionable; but then, as a rule, they do not think that these 1 e lish fame, by means of his J/adame Bovary, a novel which 
experiments were otherwise than right before these anesthetics dissects with ghastly physiological minuteness the life of a vicious 
were discovered. ‘They justify the most torturing of these experi- | womanin a French provincial town, and which casts an unpleasant 
ments made in the earlier days, before chloroform and other | light on a dark side of French provincial society. As the book shows 
anesthetics were understood, when made for what they regard asan | what appalling misery may be brought by sin to the innocent as 
adequate end ; whereas we should say that the discovery of anzes- | well as to the guilty, we have no doubt that M. Flaubert holds it 
thetics first made experiments allowable which were not allowable to be a powerful sermon. But it is one of those sermons which 
before. And if we are wrong, surely Mr. Ray Lankester must be stimulate passion by what they describe far more than they correct 
right, and all such experiments made by adequately informed it by what they denounce, and M. Flaubert is not exactly the 
physiologists with a sincerely scientific purpose would be justi- | preacher whom we should put into the pulpit, if we wished to 
fiable. For who but the experimenter himself is to judge of the | teach a miscellaneous congregation the prosaic duties of the Moral 
adequacy of the end? Montegazza, who subjected creatures to | Law. We confess that the memory of his romance made us look with 
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mre ° ° 5 ones a 
some alarm into his new book, La Tentation de Saint Antoine ;* for we illiterate hermit, whenthe tried to impress them with the thoughts 
fancied that his analytical curiosity might lead him to the least plea- which he had brought from his cell. They contemptuously re- 
gant side of the monkish legends. Those records of the most artificial minded him that he could not read. They treated him as the 
life ever led by human beings are filled with pictures which it is ‘Pharisees might have dealt with John the Baptist, if that herald 
desirable to exclude from galleries open to the whole world. Loneli- of the Master had broken in upon their lettered conclaves in his 
ness and repression of the natural affections must breed morbidity raiment of camel’s-hair, to rebuke their luxury with his diet of 
of reflection, fevered dreams, and ghastly repinings for the loss of locusts and wild honey, and to crush their learning with the 
companionships which lie in the far-off cities that the hermit has meditations of the desert. St. Anthony glows with anger as he 
Jeft behind him for ever, aud that he has been taught to think un- thinks of the insult, and he would like to crush the unworthy 
holy. Hence there comes from monkish legends the atmosphere of priests. In a vision he sees them come trooping towards him, 
asick-room, which it is not well for weak natures to breathe long. and he would destroy them in the fierceness of his wounded 
They are also charged, no doubt, with much that is beautiful. pride; but they are only the shadows of his fancy, and they flee 
The very flowers of sanctity grow around the huts of the hermits away. Then his heated imagination is filled with a more peril- 
and by the cloister doors. They give forth an odour of spirituality ous vision. It is the Queen of Sheba, the Cleopatra of the 
which seems to be wafted from beyond the grave. M. Renan hasso Bible. She unveils her charms; she tempts the hermit by her 
keen a sense of their marvellous beauty, that if he were to be shut gorgeous pictures of rich palaces and voluptuous life; she bids 
up for life and allowed but one book, he would, he says, choose the him forget the shadowy bliss which he chases through the loneliness 
Bollandist ‘* Lives of the Saints;” nor could his intense spirituality, of the desert, which flees from his grasp, and will elude him for 
his passion for studying the shifting lights of the soul, and his per- ever. But he resists, and she flees away. Then comes a subtler 
ception of the truth that underlies all forms of really earnest temptation in the form of Anthony’s old disciple, Hilarion, whom 
teaching, find richer food for solace and meditation than the thick M. Flaubert takes the liberty of painting as a Neo-Platonist. 
quartos that glow with the marvels which grow up around the Hilarion has risen infinitely above the narrow, illiterate orthodoxy 
recluses who, in a time of rapine and sensuality, tried to antedate of his master, and indeed he has cast off all the grosser shackles 
by their own lives the peace and the purity of Heaven. But | of dogma. He turns out at last to be the spirit which “ frees 
it is not every hand that can find the manna of these monkish the mind and weighs the world, a spirit without hate, with- 
jegends fresh. If any one loiters on the way to hearken to the | out fear, without pity, without love, and without God,— 
sickly reveries of souls too full of passion to bear life-long the spirit of Science.” Hilarion takes Anthony to see the mys- 
solitude, he will find the manna of those tales full of corruption, | teries of the unseen world, in much the same fashion as Virgil 
like that which the children of Israel neglected to partake of on the | took Dante, or as Mephistopheles took Faust. And they are 
morning of its fall from heaven. And it is certainly hazardous to a crowd of famous or infamous spirits. Arius meets them, with a 
let loose a Frenchman, half-artist and half-physiologist, among | discourse on the substance of Deity. ‘They come to foul creatures 
these pictures of the Christian mythology. It is even more | on whom Nature is revenging the outrages which they inflicted on 
dangerous than to let a coarse English dramatist seek for jokes | her, and who, even in the throes of despair, are still the prey of 
in the mythology of Greece, although the London stage showed | morbid passions. Great heresiarchs confront the two pilgrims 
some years ago with what sureness of instinct brutal punsters could | with sophisms which can kill the soul. Anthony speaks to 
find the quickest way to the degradation of the most beautiful Elionites who had known Jesus when he was a boy; who had 
legends in the world. But we confess that M. Flaubert has agree- | seev him playing in the streets and modelling little heads out of 
ably surprised us by the reticence with which he handles the | the mud; who knew that he had gone to Egypt, and had there 
temptations of St. Anthony. They were of such a nature that learned how to work those miraculous wonders which had 
an artist could not make any rendering of the visions altogether | astonished his fellow-countrymen and laid the basis of his 
delicate, and M. Flaubert presents figures which are lessdraped than | power. But the grim form and fierce gestures and 
any that would be sanctioned by the severity of English Puritanism, | barsh voice of Tertullian come out of the gloom, carrying 
But, on the whole, he has been reticent. His book, in fact, be- | thunders of denunciation against those who are striving to wean 
speaks a scholar rather than an artist. We should conjecture that) Anthony away from devotion to his heavenly Master. The 
the history of early Christianity has been his favourite study for hermit wanders on through the Inferno. And saddenly there 
years, and that his strange drama is the fruit of much note-taking. rises before him the Roman circus, with its arena dotted by 
In form the book follows the Divina Commedia, at the enormous | Christians doomed to die, with lions and tigers let loose, with the 
distance which severs the sublimest of poets from the scholar and thousand ranks of exulting spectators, the shrieks of agony, the 
the reporter. M. Flaubert first paints St. Anthony in the act martyr’s quietude in death, the roar of half-satisfied thirst for 
of meditation, thinking of the days when he was a peasant’s son, blood. Behind the circus, there hover in the darkness the quiet 
and when an irresistible impulse drove him to leave father and | Christian upper room, the meeting of the brethren, and the love- 
mother and flee into the desert. The hermit feels weary in his | feasts. Stories of heroic deaths are whispered, and relics of 
lonely and arid home. Even the certainty of the everlasting bliss | martyrs transmit their sanctity to eager suppliants who clasp 
which awaits him at the last hour cannot stifle early memories | them to their hearts. Vows of fidelity to Christ are registered. 
and sad yearnings. Did he act rightly when he left father and And the ecstacy of devotion sometimes glides into an ecstacy 
mother, in defiance of their abject prayers? Did he play a good of passion which overpowers reason and restraint. Rome, 
part when he fled away relentlessly from the little sister who , half-pagan, half-Christian, glides away from the hermit’s eyes, 
tan after him with beseeching words, and the vision of whose | and he finds himself once more in the desert; but still he is 
early sweetness still haunts him in his lonely hut, still flits across| tempted by strange shapes. There is the Indian Gymuosophist, 
the boundless sand? He feels weak and ill. Was it really the who seeks the ideas of life in motionless contemplation, and who 
will of God that he should quit the active duties of the world, | boasts that he has freed himself from the restraints of the body. 
to live in the idleness of meditation? His frame is strong, | There is Budda, with his meditations and his promise of eternal 
and his memory brings to the ear the fierce tramp of the Roman | rest. Hilarion himself whispers the scepticism of science. And 
armies. Might he not have been a soldier? And as he thinks of then comes the Devil, to gather up the threads of heathen prompt- 
what he is, and what he might have been, he is borne down by ings. His whisperings are rather shadowy and essentially meta- 
the tumultuous rush of his thoughts, and from the prostration of | physical; for he has manifestly been studying the Neo-Platonists 
his soul his old animal nature rises up to assert its imperious and the Indian mystics. Although the Devil's vigorous intellect 
wants. He feels hungry and thirsty. Instantly he sees the enables him to speculate about time and space in a transcendental 
table loaded with costly and tempting luxuries of food. Can fashion which seems very pious until it ends in Atheism, he has lost 
they be real? He stretches out his hand, and they seem to ‘the Satanic pride which he brought from Paradise; misfortune 
multiply themselves. He kicks the table, and they disappear. | has made him acquainted with strange bed-fellows; and he 
Meanwhile his hermit life has not purified his soul from the pas- | quibbles like a sanctified attorney. It does not need much 
sion of anger, of pride, or of vain-glory. He knows that he is heroism to beat off the poor Devil. But next come two figures, 
Saint Anthony, the greatest of the hermits, to whom Athanasius the one an old woman, grim and gaunt; the other a young 
himself did honour, and to whom the Emperor Constantine sent a woman, of dazzling beauty. Both try to cajole the saint with 
message which might have turned the head of an ordinary mortal. | promises of such bliss as heaven itself cannot offer; but again he 
And he remembers also that he did not get due honour when he | resists, and they turn out to be the two demons of Luxury and 
went to the Council of Nice. The pampered priests, rich in | Death. Finally come two spirits of mystery, the Sphinx and 


power and proud of their learning, laughed at the ragged and | Chimera, one of which tells Anthony that everything in life is a 
oie mystery, while the other frankly says that her work is to sow 


* La Tentatic de Saint Antoine. f * is: Cha. ie 7 rs 4 
Cie. “gra, A" MF Saint Anvoine. Par Gustave Flaubert. Paris: Charpentier et | delusions and stifle whatever is beautiful or strong. “Je cherche 
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des parfums nouveaux, des fleurs plus larges, des plaisirs in- 
éprouvés. Si j’apercois quelque part un homme dont l’esprit 


repose dans la sagesse, je tombe dessus, et je l’étrangle.”’ The | 
message which the Sphinx and Chimera bring to the hermit is the | 


message of despair; for man, they say, is a mere puppet, fated to 
be deluded and crushed by the elemental powers which have 
fashioned his own nature. 

Such is Flaubert’s strange, wild book. 
define his purpose. 
life, to paint St. Anthony as a type of human nature freed from the 
artificial supports of civilisation, to present the temptations of the 


It would not be easy to 


hermit as those which beset all men in all times, the failure of the | 


effort is little short of complete. The book is a puzzle from first 
to last. 
About an allegory there should be a grand unity and an obviousness 
which are lacking in M. Flaubert’s drama. It will please neither 
the scholar, the literary artist, nor the general reader, although it 
may interest all three. 

The book is a failure for another and more essential reason. 
When we study the Temptation of St. Anthony, we want to 
know what manner of man he was, what were the hot feelings of 
fanaticism which drove him from society ; what were the medita- 
tions which braced him up for year after year to face the grim soli- 
tude and the awful silence of the desert; what were the ecstacies 
which made him proof against the wiles of the Devil and the 
allurements of the beckoning city. We do not go to Gibbon for 
a true picture of St. Anthony. Gibbon gives us rapid descrip- 
tion, a marvellous condensation of fact, and splendid satire. He 
is the very prince of historians to those who seek nothing more. 
But he had a supreme contempt for thesolitaries of the desert, and he 
does not even try to comprehend their motives. Nor do the monkish 
legends themselves give the requisite picture, save to him who brings 
to the study of their tales dramatic genius. They are buta few frag- 
ments of a great mosaic which has been shattered to pieces. And even 
with the help of those fragments the most powerful dramaticimagina- 
tion finds it difficult to give a flesh-and-blood reality to the beings 
who lived in the silence of the desert for a generation, who crushed 
every natural impulse, and who became monsters of ascetism, in 


order to purify themselves for a world in which there should be no | 


passion, no sin, and no death ; who prepared only for the contem- 
plation of the Most High, of the seraphim and the cherubim, of the 
whole heavenly host, for ever and ever, in that new Jerusalem which 
should have no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to lighten it, 
for the glory of the Lord should lighten it, and the Lamb should 
be the light thereof. It is one of the most mysterious facts in 
the history of mankind that passions which have swayed whole 
generations with the strength of fatalism should vanish like a dream, 
80 that the people whom they moved seem as different from 
ourselves as if they had lived in another planet. We speak glibly 
of the Crusades, and we know by heart the successive acts 
which let loose a thousand years of pent-up fanaticism. 


We can describe the reverence which the medieval Christians | 


were taught to associate with holy places, and especially with the 
scenes of Christ’s birth and teaching. Wecan recall the impetuous 
harangues by which Peter the Hermit roused whole nations to 
madness. We can even cite the fiery words in which Saint 


Bernard bade the chivalry of France troop eastward, to rescue | 


from the hands of the Saracens the birth-place of our Lord. 
But all these facts are the mere husks of history, and 
they still leave a prodigious chasm between us and _ the 
living, breathing creatures who flung themselves to death 


for the sake of a spiritual world which was not shadowy to! 


them, although it has fled from us into the unsearchable abysses 
of mystery. In vain do we cry to those devotees across the un- 
fathomable spaces of the dead; they donot answer us; they are 
an enigma to us, in spite of all the records of their life that in- 
dustry can pile. It is only a fine religious sense, united to 
dramatic genius, that can recall some semblance of what those 
men were. And still more difficult is it to set before ourselves 
the real nature of the hermits. 
images to men who have been trained in a society which has 
erected definite thoughts and definite propositions into a Deity, 
and which has no time to bestow ona hypothetical world, too misty 
to fall within the hard lines of scientific classification. 


But if he wished to give a drama of human | 


It is a series of artistic and philosophical conundrums. | 


They are little more than vague | 


| regard to the necessity of separating leaseholders from freeholders 
| in any such return, having for its object the extraction of reliable 
statistics ? 

To an Englishman, who cannot understand how the including 
‘* Feuars” has swelled this return, Scotland, with its 132,530 go. 
called landowners, must appear the country of peasant proprietors, 
| —the “ promised land” of Stuart Mill. The idea will be dissipated 
if he takes the trouble to understand that stances for houses are 
in Scotland universally ‘*feued,’’—that is, let on lease in perpetuity, 
and that every person who rents above a quarter-acre in this way 
‘is given in the return as a landowner, the value of his house going 
to swell the annual value of his holding. 

How enormously this tends to increase the number of pro- 
prietors as given in the Blue-book will be evident at once. For 
instance, the small property within the boundary of the City of 
Edinburgh of about forty acres in which my house is built con- 
| tributes to the list of landowners seventy names (twelve of whom 
| are published as holding above an acre), although each of them 
| pays ground-rent for his so-called “ property ” to a landlord, who 
is returned as the possessor of nothing except the small portion on 
| Which his own house stands. But the falsity of the statistics 
|comes out more clearly when the money value is taken. Tho 
| ‘*feuar” of one of the acres in question appears as the possessor 
of heritage of ‘‘ gross annual value” of £218, being the annual 
| value of the house he has built on the ground ; whereas the name 
| of the real proprietor of the land does not appear as in receipt of 
this and the other ground-rents. 

By the particular manner in which the return has been made, 
| the real owner of all ‘‘ feued” ground does not, in fact, appear 
| at all in the Blue-book, thus understating the revenues derived 
| from their estates by many of the great proprietors in respect of 
| the whole money received from the land which has been feued in 
| and around every considerable town and village, as well as in the 
| cities. For it must be remembered that the 17,151 county pro- 
prietors include a very large number of ‘‘feuars,” as a consider- 
‘able house or factory is almost never built in the smaller towns 
which are included in the county returns except on ground 
“ feued.” 

It is much to be regretted that a return so admirably drawn 
up as the present Blue-book should have its value so much lessened 
by mixing up landowners and feuars. ‘The officials who ordered 
the return cannot have understood the Scotch belief in perpetual 
leaseholds, so well exemplified by the intending builder of a house 
who rejected a 999-years leasehold, and stood out for a “ feu” as 
the only secure tenure.—I am, Sir, &c., Jd. &. 


| 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’'] 
Sir,—The article in your journal of May 2 on the “ Scotch 
Domesday Book” contains so many curious errors on matters of 
fact, and as it seems to me, on questions of principle, that I am 
induced to point out some of them, taking them in the order in 
which they occur. 

Observing that the rental of estates is not ‘‘now ” commensu- 
| rate with their area (some estates yielding an average of only ls. 
per acre, whilst others yield £2 per acre), you proceed to say that 
this ** is the very evil of which we complain, as the result of these 
huge aggregations of the surface of the kingdom. They keep down 
cultivation, improvement, and above all, building.” Now, two 
assumptions on matters of fact are involved here. ‘The first is, 
that a low average return per acre is a sign of the absence of 
improvement. ‘The second is, that the absence of improvement is 
| specially connected with the great area of estates. 

To any one who knows the Highlands the fallacy of both these 
assumptions must be apparent. As regards the first of them, it 
may be stated broadly that acreage is no indication whatever of 
value, either actual or potential. As regards the second of them, 
it may be stated generally with substantial truth that the largest 
proprietors have been, and still are, the greatest improvers. The 
first of these two propositions depends upon the fact that by far 
the largest part of the surface of the Highlands consists of mountain 
pastures, varying immensely in the number of animals which they 
can ‘‘carry to the acre.” It is a very good range of mountain 

| pasture which will carry more than one sheep per acre taken 
“overhead.” There are miles on miles of country which will not 
carry more than one sheep to twenty, thirty, fifty acres. Accord- 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. | ingly, in the Highlands no one ever dreams of valuing grazings by 


aie aa 
THE DOMESDAY BOOK OF SCOTLAND. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”] 
Srz,—Will you allow me to support with a few figures what you 
say in your exceedingly interesting article on this subject, with 


'theacre. They are valued always by the amount of stock they will 

| carry; aud the proportion of this to superficial area is almost 
infinitely various. 

| Nor are these mountain pastures capable of any other improve- 

| ment than that of what is called sheep-draining,—an improvement 
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which has long been going on, and is still going on at a very 
rapid rate all over the Highlands. Vast areas of country, con- 
sisting of steep hill-sides, do not need even this, and they are now 
applied in the most profitable possible manner when they are used 
as sheep-pastures. 

When you come to suggest the improvements that might be 
made, you are not fortunate in specifying oak-planting,—not 
timber, but for bark.* At one time, it is true, the natural for 
“‘ copses” (coppices) of the Highlands were of great value for 
this purpose. But free trade in other products which supply the 
place of oak-bark has nearly destroyed this source of profit, 
and the low price of bark now hardly compensates, except in a 
few particular localities, for the loss of grazing which must be 
incurred during the earlier years of ‘* copse ”-growth, together with 
the very heavy outlay for enclosure. My second proposition—that 
the largest proprietors have been, and now are, the greatest im- 
provers—is one which can be supported by ample evidence. There 
could be no better instance than the one you select, as a contrast 
between what is done and what (you think) might be done by 
smaller owners. ‘The Sutherland estate is the largest one with the 
lowest rental. But the low average rental per acre is no indica- 
tion of the absence of improvement. On the contrary, for three 
generations the Sutherland family have had a passion for improve- 


gathered on the spot by most careful inquiry, and would, we 
believe, be borne out now by several factors in Perthshire.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





HEALTH AND EDUCATION OF AMERICAN GIRLS. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—During my recent visit to Vassar College, I had a long 
(Conversation with the resident physician, Dr. Avery, and the 

Professor of Astronomy, Maria Mitchell,—a woman whose repu- 
| tation is as great in the New World as Mr. Somerville’s was in the 
| Old. Both these ladies assured me that ‘‘ the girls who studied the 
hardest at Vassar were the healthiest.” ‘They traced the bad 
health of American women to its true source—the terrible severity 
| and extremes of climate, combined with the unwholesome habit of 
| heating houses by furnaces, to the exclusion of any proper ventila- 
| tion, and the wide-spread disinclination to physical exercise of any 
| description. 
| I venture to add that the delicacy complained of is also due to 
| the fearful rapidity with which our American cousins apply the 


rule of doing “smartly” whatever they have in hand to their 


: : 
errs and to the intemperate use of iced water throughout 
winter and summer. 


| I hope the excellent reply which Dr. Clarke has drawn from his 








ment. They have made roads all over the county, introduced | countrywomen will be widely read by those interested in this im- 
improved stock, built farm-steadings, opened mines, and latterly | portant subject. It bears the same relation to his extravagant attack 
have constructed railways entirely at their own expense ; inshort, | that Mrs. Garrett-Anderson’s dignified and practical answer does 
have developed the country in a way in which only great capitalists | to Dr. Maudsley’s somewhat one-sided assertions.—I am, Sir, 
could have done. You ask, “* Why should a duke with large English | &c., Emity Farrnrutt, 
revenues bore himself to reclaim a moor?” If you wish to see a! 50 Norfolk Square, Hyde Park. 

practical reply to this question, you had better take a railway- | 
ticket to Lairg, in Sutherland, and walk out to a moor | 











now under process of reclamation, within a couple of miles of 
the town. 
which no small proprietor, nor any dozen of small proprietors, 
either would or could attempt. In like manner, Sir James 
Matheson is known to have lavished enormous sums in endeavour- 
ing to reclaim the intractable bogs of the Lewis, and generally, it 
may be stated with confidence that the largest estates throughout 
Scoviand exhibit the evidence of superior activity and enterprise 
in improvement. 

Moreover, the evidence on this point is confirmed by the fact 
that in “ the struggle for existence ” the smaller proprietors in the 
Highlands have been giving way. What you call the “ whip of 
necessity behind them to make them inventive ” has failed, wholly 
failed, to enable them to hold their ground. Capital is required for 
improvements, and this can only come from large possessions. It 
is out of the failure of the small proprietors that most of the large 
estates have been accumulated. The Sutherland estate, the Breadal- 
bane estate, and several others I could name have been immensely 
extended within the last two generations by purchasing small 
estates as they came into the market. The same process is going 
on at the present time, in many parts of the country, and in almost 
every case where an old small proprietor is displaced, the estate 
which is purchased by the larger and richer owners becomes the 
scene of improvements which the former owners had not the 
capital to undertake. The abolition of entails would certainly 
hasten this process in many cases. I am personally acquainted 
with several small estates which would be absorbed by purchase 
into neighbouring large estates, the moment they are made saleable. 

Along with this natural process of accumulation has been going 
on, however, an equally natural process of dispersion. Many 
of the great feudal estates on the West coast have been broken 
up and sold in portions more or less extensive. This has been 
the fate of the once great possessions of Glengarry and Clanranald. 
Speaking roughly, a very large part of the whole country between 
Oban in Argyleshire and Poole-Ewe in Ross has changed hands in 
the course of the last fifty years. ‘The new proprietors have 
generally been men of capital, and many of them have spent it 
freely. ‘The same general law has prevailed over the changes in 
the occupancy of the soil which has directed the changes in its 
ownership. 


and skill. 
so much for Scotland, the nineteen-years lease, all permanent im- 
provements and buildings being executed at the cost of the owner. 
The general result has been that no part of the United Kingdom 
has made anything approaching to the advance in improvement, 
and to the consequent increase in value, which has been made in 
the Highlands of Scotland during the last seventy years.—I am, 
Sir, &c., T. 
(* Our information as to the profit of oak-growing was 


You will see there an operation—only one of many— | 


The very small class of tenants without means and | 
with little knowledge have been giving way to men with capital | 
These men have the excellent tenure which has done | 





PATRONAGE AND THE CHURCH. 
| (To THe EpitTor OF THE “SPecTATOR.” 
| Sir,—The Bishop of Peterborough says, ‘* Let us reform patron- 
age by binding it more closely to the land.” But can we protect 
patronage by such a buttress as this? Might not the remedy be 
| worse than the disease, and a new danger be created for that in- 
| stitution by the removal of a necessary safety-valve. The Bishop 
complains that through the operation of purchase not the best man 
is sought for a living, but the best living fora man. But it may 
be asked, Do the patrons of family livings look out for the best 
|man? Is it not their practice rather to look for the man nearest 
|in kinship who has no positive disqualification. At present the 
| possibility of purchasing a next presentation offers itself as an 
inducement to many a man who feels that he has a voca- 
tion for the ministry, but who, having no interest with any 
patron, would shrink from the prospect of passing his life 
unbeneficed, and might be tempted instead to range himself 
among the adversaries of the Church by obtaining a Noncon- 
formist pulpit. ‘The principle laid down by the Bishop might 
well recommend itself to the Assembly whom he addressed, 
amongst whom it may be freely admitted that the best class of 
patrons are to be found; but it may be doubted whether they 
would find favour even with the present House of Commons, 
whilst the consequences resulting from an addition to the already 
aristocratic and exclusive character of the;Church would be disas- 
trous as regards its influence over the middle-class. It is easy to 
make a sarcastic point in an aristocratic assembly at the expense 
| of congregations who elect their pastor according to their judg- 
| ment of his fitness and capacity. But it would be less easy to 
| justify by any logic the principle that the patronage of livings 
should be restricted to the owners of the soil, and that their right 
to exercise such patronage should depend upon no evidence for 
| their fitness for it ; and that, as now, their nominee should have an 
‘indisputable title to the pastorship over a congregation, who may 
_ have protested against his appointment. For the right of object- 
ing which the Bishop proposes to vest in members of a congrega- 
tion would be construed strictly and narrowly, and would take effect 
_ only where there might be some serious moral or physical deficiency. 
| —I am, Sir, &c., LIBERAL CruRCHMAN, 








THE GREAT ICE AGE. 
[To THe Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—From the review of Professor Geikie's ‘* Great Ice Age,” in 
the Spectator of yesterday, it appears that he regards the climate 
of that age, or the glacial climate, as one of intense winter cold. 
This opinion seems to be almost universal, and yet I think it is 
almost demonstrably a misconception. An examination of the 
facts of physical geography shows, what might, indeed, have been 
expected a privri, that the extent of glaciers depends on the extent 
of perpetual snow, and that the extent of perpetual snow is in no 
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degree determined either by the winter temperature or by the 
mean temperature of the entire year, but altogether by the summer 
temperature. This latter is little else than an identical proposition, 
for perpetual snow means summer snow. It thus appears that 
what is needed in order to produce an ice age, or glacial period, is 
a cold summer, 

Mr. Croll’s theory shows how a cold summer must have been 
caused. I quote from your review, altering one word, which 1 
mark in italics :—‘“‘ If, at a period of maximum ellipticity of the 
[earth’s] orbit, the smmer of our hemisphere should occur when 
the earth is in aphelion, we should then be receiving one-fifth less 
heat than we now do.” I believe that the ice age was an age of 
cold summers so produced.—I am, Sir, &c., 

: Joseru JouN Murpny. 

Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, May 3. 


POETRY. 
= 
TWO IRISH IDYLLS. 
L—RIDING DOUBLE. 

TrotTrIN’ to the Fair, 

Me and Moll Molony, 
Seated, I declare, 

On a single pony, 
How am I to know that 

Molly’s safe behind, 
Wid our heads, in oh! that 

Awkward way inclined ? 
3y her gintle breathin’ 

Whispered past my ear, 
And her white arms wreathin’ 

Warm around me here. 
Trottin’ to the Fair, 

Me and Moll Molony, 
Seated, I declare, 

On a single pony. 


Yerrig! Masther Jack, 

Lift your fore-legs higher, 
Or a rousin’ crack 

Surely you'll require. 

** Ah!” says Moll, ‘‘ I’m frightened 
That the pony ’!] start.” 
And her hands she tightened 

On wy happy heart ;, 
Till, widout reflectin’ 

*T wasn’t quite the vogue, 
Somehow I’m suspectin’ 

That 1 snatched a pogue. 
Trottin’ to the Fair 

Me and Moll Molony 
Seated, I declare, 

On a single pony. 


Il.—RIDING TREBLE. 

JOULTIN’ to the Fair, 

Three upon the pony, 
That so lately were 

Me and Moll Molony. 
‘* How can three be on, boy ? 

Sure the wife and you, 
Though you should be wan, boy, 

Can’t be more nor two.” 
Arrah, now then may be 

You’ve got eyes to see 
That this purty baby 

Adds us up to three. 
Joultin’ to the Fair, 

Three upon the pony, 
That so lately were 

Me and Moll Molony. 


Come, give over, Jack, 
Cap’rin’ and curvettin’, 
All that’s on your back 
Foolishly forgettin’ ; 
For I've tuk the notion, 
Wan may cant’rin go, 
Trottin’ is a motion 


I'd extind to two, 





; in this wise :-—‘‘ Write what you please, and then prefix your text, 


But to travel steady 
Matches best wid three, 
And we’re that already, 
Mistress Moll and me. 
Joultin’ to the Fair, 
Three upon the pony, 
That so lately were 
Me and Moll Molony. 


Tue AvuTuor oF * SonGcs or KILitarney,.” 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Tuere is no way in which a critic can do full justice to a gallery 
of 1,624 works of art. He must either comment too slightly on 
the many, or deal too largely with the few. We shall choose 
the latter course, and begin with the more prominent as they 
happen to be placed before us. ‘I'he two pictures of the year upon 
which the Academy Hangers have conferred the chief honour are 
a composition of countless figures by Frith, and a group of two by 
Millais. ‘They face each other in the big dining-room, and are 
opposed in several relations besides that of aspect. Yet they stand 
on common ground, in the appeal which both of them make to 
popular sympathies; and we are inclined to think that in this one 
point Mr. Frith’s success in his view of the Bishop of Arras bless- 
ing little children in the Grande Rue of Boulogne, during the 
annual procession of Notre Dame (243), is rather the 
more legitimate of the two. If by the quotation, One 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin,” which is 
appended to the title in the catalogue, is merely meant 
that the common sympathies of common-place people from 
both sides of the British Channel are naturally called forth by 
the sight of a religious ceremony in which children take part, and 
there is some display of domestic affection, we admit that here is 
ample material to call them forth accordingly. But as Shakespeare 
wert deeper into human nature than Mr. Frith has done, so we 
find, in his own use of the words quoted, another sense, which 
makes them applicable to many a brand-new picture in the present 
exhibition, if not to this. The passage comes from ‘‘ Troilus and 
Cressida,” and is spoken by Ulysses, in reference to the devotion 
of the Greeks to Ajax:— 
‘One touch of nature makes the whole world kin; 
That all with one consent praise new-born gawds, 
Though they are made and moulded of things past; 
And give to dust that is a little gilt 
More laud than gilt o’er-dusted.” 
But the title is the worst thing about Mr. Millais’s picture, whick 
| represents a fine old captain seated by an open window facing the 
| sea, while a fair, delicate-Jooking girl, in white and pink, sits at 
| his feet, one tender hand resting within his horny palm, and reads 
/to him from an old ship’s log. It is called ‘‘ The North-West 
Passage ” (520), to which is added in the catalogue the sentence, 
he It might be done, and England should do it.” On hearing the 
| tone of British complacency with which all sightseers read out 
| these words, we have no doubt that the artist has shown his 
| usual tact in choosing a name, and exactly hit the public taste. 
| But the sentence seems to jar upon our ear, and to be 
|charged with a kind of clap-trap sentiment which tells well 
enough on a platform, or to animate the nationality of the 
| after-dinner song, but is surely quite foreign to the more refined 
| type of manliness of this really noble head. Nor do we see any- 
| thing in the face that implies either a sudden fire of enthusiasm, 
or the point of arrival at a final conviction. It seems rather to us 
a look of thoughtful recollection of stirring scenes, the conjuring- 
| up of grand, though painful images, with an endeavour, it may be, 
| to solve the problems they suggest. Moreover, there is internal 
| evidence that the picture was not originally intended to have 
| reference to the North-West Passage at all. There is a view of 
| icebergs on the wall, but the chart spread out upon the table is a 
| map of Africa! ‘The picture, in short, is a mature example of the 
class to which also belong the infinity of studies which artists make 
| from life-models, to be afterwards called ‘ Ophelia’ or ‘ Shylock,’ 
| or the ‘lovely young Lavinia,’ as the case may be. Mr. Millais is 
| by nature a portrait-painter of the most realistic kind, and in that 
‘inverse process of picture-making, where one first chooses @ 
/Subject and then looks out for models to adapt to it, he has 
| never succeeded so well as in this, where one paints something 
that one sees and feels, and then looks out for a name. It 
is not unlike Sterne’s recipe for a sermon, which runs somewhat 
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for which ‘Phrygia, Pampbilia, and Cappadocia’ may do as well | room, where hangs Miss E. Thompson's “Calling the Roll after 
as another.” In the present case, the old sailor, into whose expres- | an Engagement in the Crimea” (142). On Monday, when we 
sion Mr. Millais has thrown such an amazing degree of earnest were there, it was almost impossible to see it, and a policeman 
dignity, is well known to be a portrait of Captain Trelawny, the | was stationed by its side to save from injury M. Frére’s nice 
adventurous companion of Byron, and the friend who burnt and little picture of equally real life (149), representing the eminently 
buried the remains of Shelley. Asa work of art, this appears to | child-like occupation of “‘I'easing a Snail.” Probably by this 
us to Le altogether the most perfect that has come from Mr. | time Miss Thompson’s canvas has been protected, as it and its 
Millais’s hand. The two figures are admirably contrasted, and | neighbour deserve to be, by an iron barrier, if it has not already 








poth are magnificently painted, and, moreover, the picture is very | been removed to a safer and more central position. Why, by the 
way, should not this be made an occasion of following the prece- 
dent annually set in Paris, of shifting the places of the pictures al 
a certain period of the season, so as to give the badly-hung a 
chance of being better seen? This year, at any rate, it might be 
made a means of removing some at least of the heartburning 
which exists, and the bitter feeling we hear expressed, espe- 
cially by the landscape-painters, at their treatment by the 
Hanging Committee. The Academy have indeed so far broken 
through their conservativism as to yield to repeated pres- 
sure from without in the inauguration of two reforms. They 
have published a pocket catalogue, and they have numbered 
the pictures on the walls in accordance with the numerical 
order of the galleries, beginning in each room at the door 
by which one naturally enters. Perhaps they may not prove 


remarkable in its expression of daylight. It is especially observ- 
able how tle artist’s command of the two extremes of manipula- 
tion, both of which he has at times misappiied or pushed to excess, 
here enable him, by combination in one picture, to express 
aerial space with little aid from linear perspective. Compare 
the vigorous boldness of the painting of nearer objects with 
the exquisitely subtle tones on the sea, the tender curves and 
transparent quality of the waves, and the shadows within the sails 
of the boat, the spark of foam at the prow, the little glittering 
points of light on the water ; and see the gentle, genial way in 
which the sunshine comes in round the window-sash, and flows 
over the back of the hero’s chair, kindling a glow of fire in his 
smoking rum, lighting up his lemon, and then, after reflection, 
losing its warmer rays in the stained blue cover of the log-book 








on the floor. ‘The right-hand side of tke picture, too, is thrown | inexorable in weightier matters. But to return to Miss Elizabeth 
into just that sort of haze in which it would naturally appear to (T hompson, who has evidently arrived at a dangerous crisis in her 
an eye under the influence of the light through the window. On | career as an artist. ‘This young lady's sketches in oil and water- 
a near view, this part may appear to many persons needlessly | colour have for some years been familiar to frequenters of the 
rough and blottesque ; but nothing (unless it be the young lady’s | Dudley Gallery and the Lady-Artists’ Exhibition. They have 
bonnet on the table) is in reality scamped or slurred, and the way | always been remarkable either for the variety and nice discrimi- 
in which the prints on the screen are suggested shows a keen | nation of character which are pre-eminent in this picture, or for 


appreciation of the difference between the two kinds of mystery,— another quality, which is not here called for, that of vigorous 
Miss Thompson's artillery-borses pull with 


belonging to distance on the one hand, and want of illumination on muscular action. 
the other. l surprising energy, and there are a go and spirit about her troops 

After saying thus much, it may seem inconsistent to praise in action which are quite as remarkable as the quiet fortitude with 
the delicate and laborious painting of every detail in the Which they stand and answer to their names when the brunt of the 


broad luminous shadow which fills a large part of Mr. Alma- | engagement is over. In technical completeness this picture sur- 


Tadema’s Roman “ Picture Gallery ” (157); but it is not really passes all that we have seen of her previous works, though it 
so. Here, by a favourite device of the artist's, the outer day- | shows no more proficiency in painting than is necessary to bring 
light is confined to a small bright opening just large enough | the special qualities of her genius fairly before the public. If her 
to indicate its brilliancy and force, but not to blind the head be not turned by fashionable applause, her best energies will 
eye to forms and local colour within the shadow, or to, now be devoted to a continued course of severe technical training. 
the richness of its inner reflections. The consistent reduction | At the same time, we cordially admit that both in the present 
of harmonious colour to a low, broad mass of tone was a feat in picture and in the sketches above referred to, there is evi- 
which the late Baron Leys greatly excelled, but Mr. Tadema, who | dence of a capacity to fill a vacant place in the English 
was his pupil, unites to a similar power a sense of beauty which | school of painting, and to fill it worthily. It is said 
the other seems to have lacked. ‘The present picture is on an un-| that Miss Thompson was long since fired with an ambi- 
usually large scale for the master, and is admirable in the expres-| tion to do so during a course of travel among Continental 
sion of the figures. The principal group areengaged in examining an | galleries, where the treatment of military subjects forms a recog- 
easel-picture, the front of which we are not shown. One connoisseur | nised branch of the painter’s art. And she has certainly here 
looks closely at the detail, while a handsome lady seated behind portrayed the military life from a thoroughly English, and what 
him is listening to a lecture on its merits by its possessor, who is more remarkable, from a thoroughly manly point of view. 
stands above her, and evidently acknowledging the truth of his| There is no feminine hysteric sentiment, no French theatrical 
remarks. She is probably right, for the critic is no less judicious glory, no Russian piling-up of horrors. There is plenty of surgery, 
a person than M. Gambart, for whose villa at Nice the canvas|and the snow is stained with blood; but these things are the 
itself, together with a pendent picture of a sculptor’s shop now at | necessary incidents of the event, and the one absorbing interest is 
the Paris Salon, is destined, and who has here donned the toga to in the simple strengtk and coolness with which the men bear up 
suit the classic surroundings. Behind him are a group of visitors | against suffering and loss, and take it all as their daily work 
surveying the panels on the walls, and mainly attracted by a won- | Half of them are wounded and in pain ; one has just fallen dead 
derful beast by the Landseer of the day, which was doubtless the | in the ranks; one young recruit, who has doubtless fought well 
prototype of our sign of the Red Lion. They would have been | through the day, breaks down at last, and hides bis face on his 
more astonished could they have seen Mr. Briton Riviere’s study of ‘arm, while a comrade pats him on the back, and tries to reassure 
asleeping lioness (527), wherein he has so admirably portrayed the | him; another stiffens himself preternaturally at “ attention,” to 
loose-skinned, supplestrength of limb which characterises theanimal. answer to his name ; one, burt in the head, stares wildly ; others 
As an arrangement of colours, this picture of Mr. ‘Tadema’s is bind up their wounds or bear them as they may, while the rest 
very delightful, quite a feast indeed to the artistic eye. It is a/ light their pipes, and speak of the events of the day with the quiet 
real pleasure to follow the relieving thread of blue that comes| gravity of face that marks brave men. Such things might be 
down with the stream of light and creeps under the easel, to shine | made sensational enough in all conscience, but not one expression 
forth in greater lustre in the satin footstool in front, and then | is overstrained, each individual might be a portrait, and all are 
spread upwards again by way of a feather-fan into paler lines of brought to their level by a masterly and artistic contrast 
lavender or green in the background draperies. Neither Marcus with a higher and more thoughtful type in the single officer, 
Lydius, nor Turbidius Sphynx, whose works are on the wall, nor| who sits in his saddle with an air of fatigue and esti- 
the painter of that fearful prize-fighter, who scowls so over the | mates the remaining strength of the regiment. ‘There is no 
entrance to a sunny second gallery, could have been more cunning | picture which we see that so vividly realises a scene of like 
in placing a spot of yellow than our modern Dutchman bas been | interest, though other and creditable attempts are not wanting to 
in the case of the flower which the younger critic holds in his | paint things as they are. Among them are Mr. Fildes’s painful 
hand. As in the case of Millais’s picture, we observe, as an | scene outside a London police-station (504), with candidates wait- 
immediate effect of looking at this for a short time, that it spoils | ing their turn to apply for admission to the casual ward. It may 
the eye for the contemplation of other pictures. It may be well, be doubted, however, whether mere misery like this is a fitting 
therefore, to pass to something entirely different in motive. subject for pictorial treatment. ‘The wonderful charm of melan- 

A Royal dictum at the Academy dinner has, of course, been | choly which a great artist like Israels can cast over a theme of real 
enough to collect an inconvenient crowd in the corner of the same! pathos like ‘*The Anxious Family” (665), where a fishermau’s 
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wife and children are waiting at home with hope deferred amidst 


the gathering shades of evening, would seem quite impossible in 
such a subject, 








BOOKS. 
ee 
LOUISA, QUEEN OF PRUSSIA.* 
Miss Hupson is kind enough to furnish us with ample details as 
to how it came about that she felt herself inspired to compose two 
volumes which are designated a ‘Life of Louisa, Queen of 
Prussia.’ 
be in the neighbourhood of the Berlin Thiergarten, when 


her interest was awakened at meeting various members of the | 


Prussian Royal-Family driving to visit Queen Louisa’s mausoleum 
according to custom, on the anniversary of her death. Miss Hud- 
son, being evidently a person of instinctive sympathies with the 
Royal Family, felt the irresistible impulse to associate herself with 


its members in offering a tribute to the Queen’s memory. She | 
got some ‘‘snowdrops, primroses and violets” together, and flew 

to avail herself of the opportunity, in common with the Princes 
and Princesses, to deposit her wreath on the Queen’s monument. | 


It seems, however, that these Prussian royalties, for some unintel- 
ligible reason, pretend to have their family gatherings by themselves. 
Anyhow, Miss Hudson failed to get her right recognised to figure 
on this occasion as a Hohenzollern appendage, at which, ‘ remem- 


Our authoress had the fortune on March 10, 1873, to | 


tory; and if encyclopedic matter thrown together in the most 
unintelligible confusion can result in a history, she has accomplished 
her task, for the reader, besides being treated first to one hundred 
and forty pages of crib on the rise and growth of the Hohenzollerng 
from their Franconian cradle, will be enabled to profit by Misg 
Hudson’s ideas on the relative characteristics of Voltaire, Nelson 
and Arthur Wellesley ; her views at second and third-hand on the 
| character of Goethe’s mother, her novel architectural discoveries 
| about Strasburg Cathedral, which, she says, ‘‘ appears incomplete,” 
| inasmuch as it has ‘‘ two towers of unequal height ;” and a string 
of other subjects much too long for us to enumerate,—and to trace 
any possible bearing between which and Queen Louisa is really 
| quite beyond the range of our faculties. Queen Louisa was born in 
1776, at Hanover, where her father, Prince Charles of Mecklen-. 
burg, brother to our Queen Charlotte, was Governor. Sub. 
sequently the family removed to Darmstadt, where Louisa passed 
her girlhood, which Miss Hudson describes with the detail of 
a Court newsman. It is interesting to be assured that in the 
Hermitage garden, where the child’s feet tripped lightly, they 
would tread “all our English flowers, Wordsworth’s celandine, 
Keble’s snowdrop, Mrs. Ifemans’s ‘daisy -stars in the shadowy grass,’ 
the cowslip, and the cuckoo-flower,” and we are shrewdly directed 
to work out for ourselves how greatly the fact of these flowers 
growing there must have had to do with the “ beautiful thoughts” 
|that were “gathered” on that spot. But the little Princess, 
besides the tuition of these flowers, had a French governess, 


bering how graciously Queen Louisa used to accept the most | Mademoiselle Gelieux, of whom we learn that she had “ felt the 
trifling tokens of regard, she was disappointed.” So she turned | trials which had expatriated emigrants.” It was in this lady’s 
her steps ‘‘ across the grove-like park,” until her rambles brought | society that the young Princess paid a visit to Strasburg, which 
her in sight of what she describes as an ‘‘island carpeted and | has given occasion to Miss Hudson to speak so discerningly on 
banked with flowers,” on which stood a sculptured vase ‘‘ filled | architecture. Her account of the Princess’s attempted ascent of 
with red camellias.” At contemplation of their blushing blossoms, | the spire is too good of its kind to be withheld from the reader. 
Miss Hudson sank into a reverie, out of which she awoke with the | Accompanied by Mademoiselle Gelieux, we are happy to learn that 
sentiment that it was incumbent on her to carry out her defeated | they mounted exactly 325 steps, when at that elevation they were 
intention of doing honour to the memory of an excellent Princess | confronted “by a watchman, stationed to accompany those 
in the presentation of a flower-wreath, by the statelier and more! who may wish to mount to the summit.” But from this 
permanent tribute of two solid volumes. It is true that here, | point we are told that the ‘stonework is so open” 
again, Miss Hudson might have found cause to bewail an evil fate, | that ‘one feels as if suspended in a cage over the town.” 
in the fact that she has been forestalled by fully adequate bio-| Accordingly ‘‘caution is necessary,” says Miss Hudson, for 
graphies. But what there was wanting in original material might | « should the foot slip, the body might drop through the fretwork.” 
be ingeniously made up for by novel treatment. Previous writers | But, proceeds this painstaking chronicler, ‘* Louisa united a gentle 
on this subject had written their own books, but Miss Hudson | with a fearless nature; she was not easily frightened, and wished 
comes before us with the well-founded pretension of having to complete her enterprise.” Very different, however, were the 
“closely followed Sir Archibald Alison, and chiefly drawn from | feelings of the French governess. ‘‘ Mademoiselle Gelieux did not 
Menzel’s History of Germany and Carlyle’s Frederick the Great.” | feel inclined to ascend further,” but somehow or other she shrank 


If to ‘closely follow’ and to ‘chiefly draw’ are euphuistic ex- 
pressions for wholesale copy, the correctness of Miss Hudson's 
claim is unimpeachable, whatever plea might be put in against the 
legitimacy of this procedure on the score of copyright. But we do 


from telling her pupil simply she should not go, and had recourse 
| to a diplomatic device. In a plaintive tone Mademoiselle whim- 
| pered, ‘‘ It will be very fatiguing to me to go up, but I cannot 
| allow you to go alone.” Miss Hudson has authori‘y to state that 


not quarrel with its application on this occasion, for these pages of | « this appeal to the feelings was not made in vain.” The gentle 
literal transcript are about the only readable portions of the two | Louisa “ understood it, gave a wistful glance upwards,” and then 
dullest and most wooden volumes it has ever been our dreary task | turned away down, “with her usual amiability,”—a noteworthy 


to labour througb. 

(Queen Louisa’s career is curious in this respect, that while her 
memory has become a sort of household tradition through the circum- 
stance of her having been Queen during the eventful period of 
national trial, there is yet remarkably little in her own life which 
is salient and calculated to strike, with the one exception of the 
memorable interview with Napoleon, when she vainly strove to 
intercede for her vanquished country. She was, by the con- 
current testimony of contemporaries, a singularly graceful 
and dignified princess, the very type of a matron-like Queen, 
kind, good, and accomplished, whose presence ever diffused an 
instinctive sense of brightness and genial charm, as her nature 
was eminently distinguished by high-minded spirit, combined with 
the unostentatious grace that emanates from a warm sentiment of 
duty. It is intelligible that the recollection of one who in high 
place has shown these qualities during many and very eventful 
years should survive in a nation’s memory, but it is also the fact 
that if the life of that person has been more devoted to domestic 
avocations than to public performances, it will be difficult to 
gather in after times any great number of those circumstances 
without which it is not possible to compose any narrative of very 
extended length which could be interesting. ‘This has been re- 
cognised by previous writers, who contented themselves with 
biographical sketches which, consequently, were calculated to 
command attention. But Miss Hudson has not been satis- 
fied with a limited canvass. She would have nothing of a 
mere portraiture, but has ambitiously striven to write a his- 


* The Life and Times of Louisa, Queen of Prussia, By E. H. Hudson. 2 vols. 
London: W. Isbister and Co. 
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the spirit of military precision. 


| incident, henceforth enshrined for posterity in the imperishable 
| text of Miss Hudson’s Tacitus-like record. In this quiet 
' manner and secluded spot did the young Princess accord- 
ingly grow up, until at the time of the siege of Mayence, in 
| 1793, the Prussian Royal family came to the neighbouring 
Frankfort, where she met the Crown Prince, and contracted 
an engagement for life, which has made her historical as the brave 
and devoted consort of that Prussian monarch whose misfortunes 
| caused him to be an object of general sympathy. Long before 
that dark hour when Queen Louisa went forth with true grandeur 
on the hopeless errand to soften the stony heart of Napoleon in 
behalf of down-trodden Prussia, she had already won the heart of 
all by her unfailing affability and genuine indifference to the con- 
ventional etiquette of Court formalities. The tone in Prussian 
Court circles has always been simple and domestic, but it has also 
always been distinguished for punctilious martinetdom derived from 
Queen Louisa’s memory is still 
cherished for the manner in which she broke down a great deal 
of this artificial punctiliousness, and Miss Iludson recounts one 
| good story, though it be poorly told on this head :—‘* On one fine 
summer’s day the Crown Princess said she was going to take a drive 
| in the forest with the Prince, and invited the Countess ven Voss to 
accompany her. That lady accepted the invitation, little dreaming 


' of the extraordinary carriage in which the drive was to be taken. 


At the appointed hour, a farm-waggon drove up to the door of 
the palace. A German waggon,” the precise Miss Hudson in- 
| forms us, “is not quite like the English vehicle which bears that 

name; it is longer and narrower, and the sides slanting outwards, 
| is wider at top than at bottom. The back of the waggon is open, 
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that it may be conveniently loaded and unloaded, and in front a 
cross bench is fixed, on which sits the driver, with room for a com- 
panion on one or both sides of him. ‘These conveyances,'’ we are 
then assured by this diligent inquirer, “‘ are used for carrying 
corn, hay, and all kinds of agricultural produce.” To cut short 
a long rigmarole, it appears that the Prince and Princess proposed 
to drive in this bucolic vehicle, to the dismay of the prim Ober- 
hofmeistrin, Who was petrified with astonishment. ‘ ‘The Prince 
endeavoured to persuade her to mount, and would have assisted 
her to do so, but Frau von Voss was inexorable, so he sprang 
up beside his wife, and off they drove, laughing at the last parting 
word addressed to them, ‘Your Royal Highnesses may always 
scorn the rules of etiquette and break through them, but nobody 
shall ever say of me, the Oberhofmeisterin, that I have disregarded 
them. 

In the period immediately preceding the disastrous appeal to 
arms which resulted in the catastrophe of Jena, Queen Louisa has 
been credited with having thrown her influence into the scales of 
the war party. Napoleon publicly denounced her as an active 
spirit of hostility, and branded her as such in his unscrupulous 
bulletins. That Queen Louisa did encourage resistance to the 
imperious exigencies of the Corsican autocrat is not to be disputed. 


rah 


She never denied it herself, when charged with the fact by Napo- | 


leon. ‘* How could you think of making war upon me?” was the 
abrupt question addressed by Napoleon, to which Louisa replied, 
‘‘ We were mistaken in the estimate of our resources.” 

you trusted in Frederick’s fame, and deceived yourselves,’ 
tinued the conqueror. ‘ Sire,” answered the 
may be pardoned if, on the strength of the Great Frederick's 
fame, we have fallen into error with respect to our power and our 
means, if indeed we have wholly deceived ourselves.” Whatever 


’ 


con- 


may have been the faults into which Louisa was led in regard to | 


“ Hal | 


Queen, ‘** we! 


policy, she bore herself, throughout the period of severe trial, with | 
| and interesting story, that it is wanting in unity and roundness, 


an uvfaltering courage that has left an undying recollection in 


the mind of Germany. If she overrated the power of the Prussian | 


Army, she at least was free from the imputation of that faint- 
heartedness which after the disaster at Jena made one carpet- 
general after the other surrender fortress after fortress at the first 
summons of the enemy. With the devotion of true wife and 
mother, she shared all the endurances of the campaign, and all the 
hard lot of exile into the remote districts on the Russian confines, 
with a courage that shone forth with the effect of a warning light, 
which buoyed upthedown-hearted and revived those who in thatdark 
scene were disposed to abandon hope. But already in the hardships 
of the campaign, rendered the more severe from winter-time in the 
cold latitude of the North, Queen Louisa’s health had seriously 
suffered from sharp disease. In December, 1809, she, however, re- 
entered, after the absence of years, the capital at last evacuated 
by the French, and her reception by the people of Berlin was 
emphatically typical of their genuine delight. But the fatal germs 
of organic illness were then already far developed in the sorely- 
tried frame of this anxious and affectionate woman. A few 
months later she went on a visit to her father. In the joy of 
her heart at the reunion under brightening circumstances, 
she wrote a sentence expressive of her absolute contentment. 
They were the last words she ever wrote. ‘That same day she 
was seized with convulsive symptoms. <A spasm of the heart 
ensued, and after a short interval Queen Louisa expired. The 
convincing proof of her superior character is the concurrent testi- 
mony of all who knew her to the goodness, and the charm, and 
the grace which distinguished the Queen. Napoleon himself often 
spoke of her subsequently in a manner which showed the impres- 
sion produced upon him,—and certainly he cannot be considered a 
prejudiced witness on this head. In Prussia her memory has be- 
come a cherished treasure, and such a fact bears its own com- 
ment. We have been obliged to make some remarks that are not 
very complimentary to the literary qualities of Miss Hudson's 
volumes. But in parting, we will say thus much for them, that 
a reader who has no previous acquaintance with the subject will 
find in them a great deal of matter bearing more or less remotely 
on her subject, which has been excerpted from a variety of works 
with not inconsiderable industry. 


THROUGH THE MIST.* 
Ir is not uncommon with novelists who have no very large stock 
of imaginative or inventive faculty to utilise their knowledge of 
different parts of the world and various classes of society, by trans- 
ferring some single character of their tale from one to another. 





' ful to each other. 


society of that picturesque and romantic island, carries us off to 
the Baths of Handorf, and having soon worked them out, passes us 
on to the estate of an English proprietor, with the usual accessories 
of county society. Variety is charming, and even necessary, but 
the necessity of such transfers for the development of the story 
should be distinctly apparent, and there should be considerable 
communication of some sort or other between the actors in the 
different scenes, so that scenes and actors may really form a single 
and complete whole, and not like beads, be merely strung together 
on acommon thread. We do not call four sketches one picture, 
because they possess a mount in common, and are placed within 
a single frame; and that is not a complete and _ perfect 
story which deals with three sets of people at three different 
places, merely because the heroine appears at each, and her 
written adventures are bound together as one book. It may be 
an imaginary biography or partial biography, but it is not pro- 
perly a novel. Miss Hering is not guilty to the extent we seem to 
imply, she transfers both hero and _heroine, and the entire Handorf 
party and some of the party from Arran also turn up at Hun- 
stanleigh ; and finally we are allowed to go back to the point of 
departure, and lay down our burden of anxieties in peaceful Arran 
once more. Nevertheless, the breaks are too violent ; the change 
from one set of people to another is too sudden and complete ; and 
it is not till long after our wounded spirit has recovered from its 
home-sickness, and the ‘“‘ heimweh” of the Highlander is cured 
and forgotten, that—when it is no longer such an ecstasy of joy 
to behold the little island rising once more from the western 
bosom of the ocean as it once would have been—we are again per- 
mitted to inhale the perfume of the heather and the gorse, to 
snuff the mountain breezes, and forget in the refreshing dash of the 
sea-spray the feverish hurry and conventionality of fashion and the 
world. 

This is one of our complaints against Miss Hering’s lively 


that it is too straggling and broken. Another result of the same 
weakness in execution is the frequency of meaningless little 
episodes that have nothing to do with the story and come to 
nothing, and of hints which are never followed up. Of the 
former, the most remarkable—as remarkable for its extravagant 
improbability as for the absence of its connection with the main 
story—is that of the lovers who had a twenty years’ appointment 
to keep in the crypt of the Glasgow Cathedral, if they were faith- 
The gentleman, who had not unnaturally in 
all that time forgotten the exact day, arrived twenty-four hours 
late, and the lady, who had lived in hope for the twenty years, 
promptly died when he did not turn up punctually. It is singular 


' that in the few days which our hero and heroine gave to Glasgow 


they encountered both of these parties, and though perfect 


‘strangers, happened to discover both who they were and their 


} 


relation to each other, so that our hero was fortunately able 
before proceeding on his wedding tour to conduct the gentleman, 
who had come from America to keep his appointment, to the 
room where the lady lay dead. ‘The winter walk to a village near 
Ilandorf, where they get locked into a church, is another little 
anecdote which is quite beside the mark, and which does not 
further the aim of the story in the very least. Of the hints which 
are not followed up, the most important is that of the hero's 
father, that the strong and vigorous nature of the wife his son 
had chosen, and her pure and devoted affection will support her 
husband under the terrible weakuess and instability of his charac- 
ter, and finally enable him to conquer it. Like father and wife 
and nearly everyone else, we like this young gentleman, and 
eagerly seize the hint of future happiness dropped by the dying 
wan, and look constantly for signs that the prophecy will be 
fulfilled; but no, there has been some mistake, aud misery and 
ruin and death claim him for their own, and even the wife escapes 
but narrowly. So that ‘through the mist” is scarcely true, for 
we do not usually consider that we ‘“ get through” that which 
is fatal to us. 

Again, we complain of Miss Hering for her vivid, vigorous, but 
most unpleasant picture of delirium tremens; so painful a subject 
treated with such minuteness is more fit for a professional work 
than for a novel; and indeed, we could point out many more 
defects in Through the Mist—of which much careless English is 
one, and the absurdity of an invalid taking a nap in his wet 
clothes and not catching cold is another—but that our space is 


| limited and we have yet to speak of the beauties of the story. 


Moreover, we are half afraid that Miss Hering—the list of whose 
previous novels is not a short one—is too confirmed in her habits 


Thus Miss Hering, having told us all she can about Arran and the | of either weak or careless execution of well-conceived and by no 


—_——— 


* Through the Mist. By Jeanie Hering. London: Virtue, Spalding, and Daldy. 





| means common-place stories, to profit by a more elaborate criticism 
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of defects. The first volume is the best by far ; the picture of the 
elderly Scotch maiden aunts; of the lovable, beautiful, and spoiled, 
but unspoilable twins; of the rough, but sociable and altogether 
admirable artist; of the jealous young cub of a lover, and his good 
old father who worships him; and the graphic descriptions of 
Scotch scenery and Scotch weather are all very nice indeed, and 
the character of Auntie Bell, in particular, is almost unique ;—the 
timidity and kindliness of her nature forbid us to laugh at her; 
indeed, the reality of her disappointment in not recovering the 
lover of her youth, and her childlike longing for happiness and 
love, almost make us weep with her instead; while the trans- 
parency of her little attempts to captivate, her innocent manoeuvres 
to escape her strong-minded sister’s scolding and raillery, and to 
wear her pretty blue bonnet surreptitiously, and her mortification 
when her old-lover comes upon her in her oldest boots and water- 
proof on a splashy, windy day, are irresistibly comic. Her old 
lover’s perplexity, as Miss Bell plaintively reminds him of old 
scenes between them, is very amusing ; the innocence and pleasure 
with which he responds at first, and the caution which grows upon 
him as he finds his ancient sweetheart’s feeling is still unchanged, 
are very natural and humorous :— 

“¢Oh, I remember it so well!’ said Miss Bell, walking on briskly and 
laughing ; ‘and don’t you remember what happened to Minnie as she 
was quietly stepping along, holding on by the white pony’s tail? He, 
for some unaccountable reason, made a sudden dart on, and twitched 
his tail out of her hand, and she was so unprepared for this that she fell 
forwards into the heather. And the heather was so long that she was 
completely buried in it, and we looked up and saw the pony, and no 
Minnie. You and I were walking at a little distance behind. We were 
so astonished, do you remember?’ Yes, gradually he remembered, and 
he said to himself, * So it did happen, and she and T were ever so far 
behind.* Goodness! what makes her remember all these absurd things ? 
what will she remember next? She isa wonderful woman.’ Then he 
settled that he would not try to remember any more of these old times; 
it never did any good to be raking up dead or sleeping memories. But 
Miss Bell was in high spirits and careless of the gusts of wind and bits 
of salt spray from the sea, She was just beginning, ‘ Now I remember 
another thing, Harold, which I am perfectly certain you have entirely 
forgotten,’ when all at once, coming down a side-path, they came fage 
to face with Miss Jean. ‘Good morning, Harold Pierrepoint,’ she said, 
adding, without an instant’s pause, ‘Bell, woman, look at your tails 
dragging in the mud, and, I declare, your bonnet is on one side, and the 
bow standing bolt upright like a cockatoo. It’s a mercy I caught you 
before you appeared in the village, looking such a poor daft creature !’ 
Then poor Miss Bell’s gaiety vanished all in a moment, and instead of 
being a reflection of the Bell McInnes of long ago, she was in one second 
the helpless, humble Auntie Bell whom Dulcie and Ruby knew.” 


Here, again, Auntie Jean vigorously snubs the sentiment of her 
softer-hearted sister :— 


“* And it strikes me, Bell, that we ought to have thought of the possi- | 
‘But Dulcie is so young !’—‘ Nonsense, | 


bility of this coming to pass.’ 
Bell; our Dulcie is nearly twenty. Just, recall yourself at her age. 
I’m sure if ye had come across twenty men before that age, ye’d have 
been in love twenty times, and I think Dulcie is rather more precocious 
than you ever were or will be.—* Why do you always speak of things 


I did?’ said Miss Bell, in feeble protest, ‘ why don’t you say, when “ we | 


were young and in love ”?’—‘I don’t think you ever heard me talk of 
being in love,’ said Miss Jean. ‘Well, I never did either.’—*‘ Ha, ha!’ 
laughed Miss Jean. ‘There was no need for ye to talk aboutit. I 
saw ye at it, and so did everybody thatyye came across. Ye were aye 
the softest, silliest thing, that couldn’t keep out of being in love with 
somebody. There never was a greater mistake than your being an old 
maid, Bell.’—* Well, I am sure I didn’t want to be one,’ said she, with a 
sigh. ‘Ye should have managed things better,’ said Miss Jean, ‘and 
made up your mind in time. But there’s a time for all things, and I’m 
thinking your time’s forbye, Bell, so that ye will not bo required to 
make up your mind at all now.’—‘I don’t suppose that I shall ever 
marry now,’ said Miss Bell. ‘Still, as a rule, I don’t see why people of 
older years should not marry if they are calculated to make one another 
happy, and older people may be just as suited to one another as 
younger people, though, of course, in another way.’—‘ Guidsake, Bell, 
have ye not given up the notion of marrying yet! at your age! Per- 
haps you are going té tell me your very last, latest love affair, in 
case I haven't heard enough on that subject to-day. But really, Bell, I 
think ye will be far better employed if ye go and tell Barbara that she 
has forgotten the fire in the big parlour.’” 

Poor Auntie Bell’s interest in love affairs has to find its satisfac- 
tion in the loves of others, and she has scope enough, as love, in 
this story, does not run quite smooth, for we find near the opening 
of it that Norman loves Ruby, who loves Pierrepoint, who loves 
Dulcie, who loves Ingram. But we must say a few words about 


Dulcie, who is a most charming creature; premising that all the | 


characters are more or less natural, life-like, and consistent, and 
many of them—notably Auntie Jean, Auntie Bell, and Merton 
Crawshaw—drawn with much humour and liveliness, and that 
anything approaching to the sickly sentimental is included in a 
dozen lines. Dulcie is of course our favourite, as the heroine 
should be in any well-conceived and well-drawn sketch. She is 
lively, impetuous, courageous, truthful, pure, and lovely. She 
alone is not afraid of Auntie Jean, and when Auntie Jean won't 
succumb and won't give reasonable explanations, she is brave 
enough to run off with her lover. She has sweetness enough to 


a 
win and high principle enough to retain the love of all her hus. 
band’s naturally suspicious relatives, and though her wisdom ig 
not equal to the task of imparting itself to her husband, it is 
enough to screen him from disgrace, and her courage is equal to 
the task of watching and guarding him till the grave hides his 
cowardly impotence for ever. In the following description we 
unite Auntie Jean and the two good and beautiful nieces—Daleig 
the impetuous, and Ruby the gentle—and get a breath of the sea-air, 
and a whiff of the salt spray, and a suggestion of a Highland 
fishing village :-— 

“Dinner was no sooner ended than Miss Jean said, ‘ Girls, I want 
you to go down to the village to get eggs and apples, and you must go 
at onca, or there will not be time.’—‘ Very well, auntie,’ said Dulcie- 
‘ we will go, but show us the letter first.” She bent her head close to 
Miss Jean’s, and said this coaxingly.—* I'll do nothing of the kind,’ said 
Miss Jean, ‘Get away,I can’t be bothered with you; there is no hurry, 
you'll see the letter when you come back. Make haste and go, Donald 
Ruthven and Harold Pierrepoint are coming to tea, and Donald wants 
you to make potato scones to him.’ Dulcie knew it was useless to try 
for that letter any more just now, so she turned to Ruby and said, 
‘Young woman, make haste ; don’t be staring at me like that.” As soon 
as the wee parlour door was shut, and the girls were on the stairs, 
Dulcie said demurely, in broad Scotch, ‘Is oor auntie no a wonderfy’ 
wuman ?’ then she gave her sister a sudden push, saying, ‘ Ruby, if you 
don’t make haste all you know—I'll eat you!’—‘I shan't stop to lace all 
the holes of my boots,’ said Ruby, whilst they were dressing. ‘ All the 
holes! My dear child, I have only done about two and a half on my 
boots,’ said Duleie. ‘If Auntie Jean intends to have any more of these 
exciting letters, and to send us out before we are allowed to sce them, 
I'll follow Auntie Bell’s example, and take to goloshes, We will put on 
our great rough jackets, because of the wind.’ Toilettes completed, 
they rushed off down the hill, carrying between them the creaky basket, 
which had a tendency to give way at the handles and cause trouble just 
when it was most inconvenient. Auntio Jean made a virtue of seeing 
that this basket was used. She did not use it herself, but she made the 
girls use it, for she said she did not like to see good things thrown on 
one side. They rather enjoyed than otherwise the fight with the wind; 
they laughed at each other, at the funny figures they looked, blown out 
of all likeness to human beings, as Dulcie said; while Ruby suggested 
that Dulcie wound up like a chrysalis in the wind; and finally, they 
ill-used the creaky basket..... - Eggs and apples were collected, 
and before turning homewards, the girls stood for a few minutes watch- 
ing the waves breaking on to the shore before the doors of the cottages, 
| Along the rocks towards the quay the waves were seething and breaking 
with a great commotion, as if angry with the impediments that broke 
their long roll; now and then the bigger waves crashed against some 
rock, and then away up into the air ever so high went the white foam, 
sending fountains of spray far and wide; and, over all, an inky, lowering 
sky. Over their heads, between them and the sky, flew armies of crows, 
in thousands and thousands ; the wilder the wind blew the more madiy 
the crows swooped and soared about in the storm, from one side of the 
bay to the other, backwards and forwards, their hoarse shrieks mingling 
with the winds and waves. The whole of that beautiful bay, which so 
often looked the very ideal of peace and rest, was given over to turmoil 
and passion...... ‘Oh! there is the rain,’ said Ruby, becoming again 
| aware of the matter-of-fact side of nature and thingsin general. ‘Come 

away thon, fast, and catch hold of one of the handles of this wonderful 
| basket, and be so good as to remember that the handle will come clean 
out if you sneeze or look crookedly at it, and the apples will roll all over 
the place, and the eggs will all go in one horrible smash, and I shall 
walk on, and pretend I do not belong to you.’” 











THE * DUBLIN REVIEW” ON FREE-WILL.* 
Mucnu the most remarkable article in the new number of the 
| Dublin Review is that on Determinism (or Necessarianism, as 
| it used to be called), and Free-will, one of a series of exceed- 
|ingly able papers in answer to Mr. Mill’s philosophical system, 
| which are avowedly written by the editor, Dr. Ward. There 
| are other papers, indeed, in this number of some interest, one on 
| the Prussian and Italian alliance of 1866, & propos of La Mar- 
| mora’s recent publication, which discusses elaborately and acutely 
| Prince Bismarck’s policy, avowedly, of course, from the Catholic 
| point of view; and one short one, written with eloquence and 
| humour, on the fall of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, and the 
| conduct of Ireland in rejecting with such contumely the cbief Irish 
| advocates of the Church and Land policy of 1869 and 1870. 
| The writer also gently quizzes Mr. Carlyle for prophesying, in 
|his pamphlet on ‘Shooting Niagara,” that the programme of 
| government ‘ by the residuum’ would be ‘‘ democracy to complete 
| itself,” ** the Church, all Churches and religions to deliquesce,” 
and ‘unlimited Free-trade.” ‘The reviewer contrasts this pro- 
gramme with the present condition of political opinion, and 
remarks that, with a country so profoundiy Conservative, 
Mr. Disraeli will perhaps venture to ‘‘make a little his- 
tory,” so soon as Mr. Ward Hunt is able to cease from 
his complaints that “the British Navy is quite unworthy 
| (as to its Boilers) of the Power that pretends to be the Mistress 
of the Seas.” There is also a graphic sketch of Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen’s creed on the relation of the State to human opinion. 

In the article to which we first referred, on Determinism and 











* The Dublin Review for April, 1874. London: Burns and Oates. 
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will, Dr. Ward takes theambiguity out of thecommon Millite | rather repelled it. Dr. Ward's ingenuity in giving a separate 


and Bainite argument for Determinism, by distinguishing between | name to the resultant of all the involuntary attractions and 


the attractions which act involuntarily upon the will, and which 
really determine the character and the strength of what he, like 
Mr. Mill and his school, calls the resultant attraction or repulsion— 
i.e., the spontaneous impulse which springs out of all these positive 
and negative attractions—and the motives, by which he denotes any | 
kind of resolves to act, including those which are not results of | 
attractions or repulsions exerted on the will, but the product of the 
will’s own force. What Dr. Ward, then, contends is that besides 
the spontaneous impulse which is the resultant of all the various | 
involuntary attractions and repulsions exerted over the will on any | 


one occasion, we are often conscious of ‘‘ an anti-impulsive effort ” | 


which restrains and sometimes conquers this resultant impulse, 
and which must therefore be due to the pure energy of the 
will. Of course the Determinists would assert that what Dr. 
Ward ascribes to anti-impulsive effort, and treats as if it were 
exclusive of the involuntary attractions and repulsions acting upon 
the will, is really due to a very important, though often latent, 
element amongst those attractions and repulsions. The Determinists 
allege that the action of the will is always really identical with the 
direction of its spontaneous impulse, which Dr. Ward earnestly 
denies, but the way in which the former would state their difference 
with him would probably be this: —they would say that Dr. Ward’s 
‘anti-impulsive effort’ must itself originate in some sort of desire 
or aversion, preference or dislike, or at least in some habit of the 
mind which is now, perhaps, chronic, but is due to former influences 
of the attractive or repulsive kind; and that Dr. Ward has missed its 
true nature only owing to some disguise of form, which has served to 
merge the latent attractions or repulsions in the moral or muscular 
character of the struggles with opposite attractions or repul- 
sions, to which they are apt to give rise. For example, I make 
what Dr. Ward means by an “ anti-impulsive effort ” to get up in 
the morning, when for a moment the resultant of all the attractions 


repulsions acting upon our will, and then maintaining that 
over and above these we are constantly conscious of exerting an 
‘* anti-impulsive effort ” which neutralises the spontaneous impulse 
of the will, puts the vicious circular logic of the Determinists in 
its strongest and most impressive light. Of the cogency and 
subtlety of Dr. Ward’s reply to Mr. Mill we will extract one 
specimen at length :— 


“Tt has often been argued by libertarians, that all men aro conscious 
of freedom, and that there is an end of the matter. Against this ar- 
gument, Mr. Mill raises (1) a verbal and (2) a real objection. In his 
verbal objection, we think he is right; in his real objection he is most 
| certainly wrong. We begin with the former, ‘We are conscious,’ ho 
| says (* On Hamilton,’ p. 580), of what 7s, not of what will or can be;’ 
| and the word ‘ conscious,’ therefore, is used improperly by libertarians 
to express their meaning. He admits, however (p. 582, note), on 
being taxed with inconsistency by an opponent, that in his ‘ Logic’ he 
used the word ‘consciousness’ in the very sense to which he objects in 
his work on ‘Hamilton’; as expressing ‘the whole of our familiar and 
intimate knowledge concerning ourselves.” We will use the word 
‘ self-intimacy ’ to express what is here spoken of. And this verbal 
question being disposed of, we will set forth in our own way the argu- 
ment to which Mr. Mill objects, that we may consider the value of his 
objection. Take an obvious illustration. I am in the habit of walking 
out with a stick in my hand. I know by self-intimacy that I brandish 
this stick about in whatever direction I choose ; in other words, I have 
a confused memory of numberless instances in which I have willed to 
do this and the result has followed; while I also remember, that in no 
single case have I willed it without the result following. In precisely 
the same way, I know by self-intimacy that I resist in some degree my 
will’s spontancous impulse whenever I make the attempt to do so. 
Then, by a certain course of reasoning, the validity of which is to be 
defended in the next article of our series,—I infer from this latter 
phenomenon that I have a power of resisting the impulse of my will; 
or in other words, that Iam a free agent. Now, how does Mr. Mill 
reply to this reasoning? Surely by a most shallow sophism. When 
two courses are open to us, he says (‘On Hamilton,’ p. 582), ‘I feel 





(or am convinced) that I could have chosen the other course, if I 
had preferred it, that is, if I had liked it better; but not that 
I could have chosen one course while I preferred the other.’ Such 


and repulsions operative on my will appears to be a ‘spontaneous | a statement would not possess a moment’s plausibility, were it 
po | ] ] } 


impulse’ to turn round and drop off to sleepagain. But the Deter- 
minists would probably regard the true rationale of such a case as 


something of this kind, that what seems mere free volition is | 
| than by the latter; that I spontaneously gravitate to the former course, 


nothiug but a rush of involuntary force from half-hidden springs ; 


the laziness and love of sleep being felt in every nerve, while the | 


not for Mr. Mill's ambiguous use of the terms ‘prefer’ and ‘like 
better ;’ and we will begin with exposing this equivocation. In one 
sense I may ‘ prefer’ course A to course B at some given moment: viz., 
in this sense, that I am at the moment more attracted by the former 


and not to the latter. And yet at the very same moment I may ‘ prefer’ 
immeasurably course B to course A in this sense, that I think course 


source of the desire or tendency by which these cravings are over- | B immeasurably preferable, as, e.g., being immeasurably more conducive 


powered, is for the moment sunk beneath the surface of conscious- 
ness, and to be found in some deep-rooted conviction, or custom, 
or habit of the past, which at the present moment moulds my 
character, without seeming to fascinate my will. 

To this, Dr. Ward, as we understand him, would reply that he 
has already taken into account, in computing the character of the | 





|} to my permanent happiness. Whether therefore I pursue course A or 


course B, in either case it may be truly said that I pursue the course 
which I ‘prefer’ to the other, the course which I ‘like better’ than the 
other. And it is this mere equivocation on which Mr, Mill uncon- 
sciously rests for the primd facie plausibility of his argument. Passing, 
however, from words to things, let us look at the experienced facts of 
every-day life. Certainly we do not deny it to be a matter of frequent 


4 t * Ise’ of tl il th btler infl | occurrence, that (under such circumstances as those above described) 
— ancous Impulse “ the moment, a a ese subtier influences | 7 effectively choose course A: ‘video meliora proboque, deteriora 
radiating from past emotions or formed habits,—that he has taken | sequor.’ But Mr. Mill has to maintain, that (under such cireumstances) 


great pains to exclude them from the ‘ anti-impulsive effort,’ and 


to include them in the resultant attraction or repulsion which invol- 
untarily sways the will before the ‘ anti-impulsive effort’ is made. 
He would say (quite justly, as we think,) that if the Determinist 
cannot directly trace the origin of such an anti-impulsive effort to 
irresistible attractions and repulsions, but is quite conscious of the 
plausibility of regarding it as a living force putting forth a direct 
restraint over the resultant of all the complex fascinations and 
autipathies which spring out of our past character and tendencies, 
then the Determinist is not arguing on the phenomena as they 
actually appear, but only yielding to an imperious prejudice and 
superstition, in insisting that what seems a pure anti-impulsive effort | 
is but an involuntary wish or fear in disguise. The onus probandi | 


clearly lies with those who assert that what strikes us all as a/ 


pure volition or effort of will, is really an unconscious passion or 
aversion the character of which we have mistaken. If we are no 
judges of the distinction between an involuntary attraction (uega- 
tive or positive) and the dead-heave of volition, the argument 
fails altogether, and neither Determinist nor Indeterminist need 
attempt a problem beyond his powers. If we are judges of that 
distinction, then we must produce psychological evidence of the 
paradox that a tendency rooted deep in character seems to us to 
be a mere momentary anti-impulsive effort of the will’s own 
creation. And on this point we heartily go with the drift of Dr. 
Ward's exposition. The whole strength of the Determinist’s argu- 
ment lies in his fixed assumption, not in the evidence which he 
produces. He reasons in a circle. First, that which fascinates | 
the will most powerfully is the strongest motive ; next, the motive 
on which we act must be the strongest motive, and dendeee| 
(though we don’t know it) it must have fascinated the will most | 
powerfully, and this though, so far as our consciousness answers to 
our self-interrogation, it had not fascinated our will at all, but 


| 











no human being does or ever did effectively choose course B; nay, and 
that no human being has so much as the power of choosing it, so long 
as the laws of human nature remain what they are. After what has 
been said in the earlier part of our article, we may safely leave 
this question of fact to be determined by any even moderately candid 
inquirer.” 

We think it greatly to be regretted that Mr. Mill did not live to 
read the whole of this remarkable series of criticisms on his philo- 
sophy. To a few of the first papers he has replied, and replied, as 
it seems to us, very feebly, in his latest edition of the ‘‘ Examina- 
tion” of Sir William Hamilton. Bat had he lived to reply to the 
series as a series, we should have had a better gauge than we can 
now hope to possess of the coherence of his philosophy and the 
psychological subtlety of his mind. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Frew readers will fail to turn with curiosity to see what Mr. 
Gladstone has to say about ‘The Reply of Achilles to the 
Envoys of Agamemnon” in the Contemporary. Of the literary 
value of his criticism there can be no doubt. Himself one 
of the greatest of orators, he has analysed with consummate 
skill, and with a sympathy far more effective than skill, one 
of the greatest orations that are to be found in the whole 
range of poetry. He has himself been ‘‘ replying” lately in a 
quite Homeric style, though it was to a speaker comparable 
to Thersites, rather than Ulysses, and it is curious to see the 
resemblance between Mr. Gladstone expressing his own passion 
in the House, and Mr. Gladstone interpreting the passion of the 
great Homeric hero. The Contemporary has never more felicitously 
illustrated its title. ‘The translation itself is not a decided success, 
and not being that, it must be pronounced, with all its merits, its 
force, its skill, its laudable fidelity, a failure. The reader is not 
taken by storm, nothing within him cries, “ This is the right 
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thing at last!” 
untranslateable to the unnumbered crowd of its predecessors. 





He adds the latest attempt to translate the | injurious fear of himself, and his own mind, which tended, as he 


| thought, towards a lawless freedom. Something more is wanted 


Mr. Gladstone has chosen as his metre the ballad verse, with a| to make a prophet or even a great preacher of the Gospel than 


It was a mistake, we think, not to throw the 
The fifteen-syllabled verse admits a 


trochaic movement. 
two short lines into one. 


variety of pauses more readily than its shorter equivalents, and | 


As the metre 
It issuited 
Into 


without offence to the eye and ear of the reader. 
for Homeric translation, it cannot indeed be accepted. 
to oratory, for narrative and description it is wholly unfit. 


the details of Mr. Gladstone’s rendering we have not space to | 


enter, and can note but two or three points. It is sometimes 


enfeebled by many words :— 
* Careless though her plight be evil, 
Ill her plight and sharp her needs,” 
is not, perhaps, an excessive enlargement of zaxH¢ 02 ré ol were 
aur7, but “men and brave men smiting down” is certainly weak 
for dvdpuc: wupvamevos. The endings of more than one of the 
stanzas are unaccountably tame. 
we have :— 
“ Every King and every Chieftain, 
All he got, he holds it still; 
Me, alone of the Achaians 
Me, to plunder was his will, 
And he holds the wife I cherished : 
Let his greed, then, have its fill.” 


(a very weak euphemism for the savage sarcasm of 77 Tapsavwy | 


repric0w) ; and at that of the fourth :— 
“Pass he to his doom; for surely 
Zeus hath done his wits to nought. 
And in sum, I hate his presents ; 
Him I prize not at a groat.” 
Macaulay would have spent a year in working these passages up 
toaclimax. Surely ‘ if again his tricks he tries ” is not a suflici- 
ently dignified expression. Mr. Gladstone should not teach his 
Achilles to copy Mr. Smollett. We must give one specimen of the 
happier kind :— 
* With a child of Agememnon, 
Son of Atreus, wed I not, 
If with golden Aphrodité 
She can match for Beauty’s prize ; 
If with flashing-eyed Athené 
In her skill of toii she vies; 
No, not then will I espouse her. 
Let him some Achaian try, 
That is nearer to his liking, 
And is more a Kryeé than I.” 
Mr. Greg preaclies once again on his old text, the dangers which 
will accrue to Great Britain from a régime under which the prole- 
tariat can reign if it likes; but as the régime is established, and as 
the proletariat has shown itself just as much divided as the old 
middle-class, and rather more willing to follow the aristocrats 
and plutocrats, we are not careful to answer him, and prefer to 
wait till he has arrived at the third of his ‘‘ three rocks ahead.” The 
first, the electoral supremacy of the handicraftsmen, we are 
gliding past; the second, the industréal decline of Great Britain, 
though marked in Cassandra’s chart, is, we believe, unreal ; and 
the third, the divorce between the intelligence of the country and 
its religion, is not new. ‘The intelligence of the country never has 
been in accord with its popular creed, and the fact that intelligence 
dare at last in its earnest search forsome spiritual truth to hold on by, 
speak out its doubts, is not an evil, but a good. Nothing is gained 
and much lost by a sham orthodoxy, and the scepticism of to-day 
is more religious than the indifference of the last generation. ‘There 
is not much real materialism among us yet, and no Voltairianism 
exercising any influence at all. Mr. Baldwin Brown’s account of 
the late Thomas Binney is, from the favourable point of view, an 
extremely good one, but he does not say enough on the weak 
point which he himself indicates. 

“With this new spirit of the time [the Maurician], Mr. Binney, 
partly consciously, partly unconsciously, struck in. He was more pro- 
foundly in tune with it than he knew; for he always to the last had a 
certain dread of the theology of the school with which all the instincts 
of his nature and all the habits of his life were in deepest accord. He 
did not throw himself into the work of restitution or reconstruction. 
His theological system was that of his sect, in its more intelligent 
and progressive, but still thoroughly orthodox members. In truth he 
was through life a somewhat timid theologian. His sympathies and 
‘notions,’ his fragmentary thoughts, his gleams of intuition, his stirring, 
startling words, were always somewhat far in advance of his systematic 
theological ideas.” 





Thus, at the end of the second, | 


existed in the author of the book, ‘‘ Is it possible to make the Best 
of Both Worlds?” who ‘ presents the average Christian of these 
easy times as generally ‘a substantial, comfortable, and well-to- 
do sort of man.’ ‘The fighting, struggling, suffering times are 
mainly over, and our type of Christian in these days, we are told, 
is **the ‘staid, quiet, ‘* douce,” orderly burgher of the Book of 
Proverbs,—who is regular in his attendance at the Temple, diligent 
in his business, prosperous in his affairs, of repute among the 
elders, with daughters doing virtuously, and a wife that has big 
house decked with coverings of tapestry, while her own clothing is 
| silk and purple.” Mr. Hopgood has a curiously detailed plan for 

the disestablishment of the Church of England, the merit of which 
| may fairly be judged from the following paragraph. ‘The parish 
| church is to be the property of the parish, and,— 

“As soon as a parish church shall become vacant by reason of the 
death of the present incumbent, a Parish Church Board shall be 
| elected by the parishioners (under general rules to be settled by the 

Commissioners), which Board shall have the entire control of the 
| church, and shall appropriate it for the religious services of the 
| parishioners, so as that all religious denominations in the parish, 
having a certain number of members (say twenty-five), shall have the 
use of it at stated times, arranged so as to meet, as far as possible, the 
convenience of all, regard being had to the relative importance of each 
religious denomination from a numerical point of view—the most im- 
| portant body (in numbers) having its conveniences first studied, but so 
| that each denomination shall be fairly treated. The church to be kept 

in substantial and ornamental repair by the Church Board, who shall see 
| that it is properly warmed, lighted, cleansed, and fit for general use.” 
To carry that idea out at all, as a merely physical possibility, 
Sunday must first be put to death, and even then, just imagine 
the position in, say, Liverpool, where a church might be claimed, 
first of all, by Irish Roman Catholics ; secondly, by Welsh Metho- 
dists; thirdly, by Episcopalians ; fourthly, by Irvingites ; and fifthly, 
by Welsh Mormons, all of whose ideas must be consulted as to 
ornament, hours, and everything else. It would be better to 
turn each church into a parish library, than to attempt to manage 


| so preposterous a scheme. 


| which she was totally ignorant. 


That is precisely the weakaess which half spoiled Mr. Binney’s | 


work,—a dread that if he fairly thought-out his own 


position, he would be led away from the theology which | 
| language.’ 


he half doubted, and yet thought best for mankind. 
As to his manliness, we agree, if manliness be the absence 


As we have already incidentally noticed two papers in the new 
Fortnightly, namely, Mrs. Anderson’s reply to Dr. Maudsley on 
the education of women, in our last number, and Mr. Harrison’s 
paper on foreign policy in this, we may dismiss it in a few lines, 
Mr. Leslie Stephen makes a very remarkable effort to treat Mr. 
Maurice’s theology with fairness, though he cannot disguise the 
contempt with which it inspires him. On the whole, we think he 
is intellectually fair to it. ‘That he makes so light of it is pro- 
bably not his fault, but is due to his radically mistaken estimate, 
according to our view, of the relative functions of the intellect, 
the conscience, and the affections, in judging a divine communica- 
tion. Mr. Alfred Wallace’s extraordinary array of evidence for 
the reality of the facts known as Spiritualism will almost make the 
intelligent reader wonder whether he is sitting in his chair in the 
world to which he is accustomed, or dreaming some astounding 
dream in a high brain-fever. ‘Take, for instance, as one of the mildest 
of the facts alleged, a statement concerning the daughter of a New 
York judge, who (the judge) is thus described by Mr. Wallace :— 


«JI will first take the case of the eminent American lawyer, the 
Honourable J. W. Edmunds, commonly called Judge Edmunds; and it 
may be as well to let English sceptics know what he is thought of by 
his countrymen. When he first became a spiritualist he was greatly 
abused ; and it was even declared that he consulted the spirits on his 
judicial decisions. To defend himself, he published an ‘Appeal to the 
Public,’ giving a full account of the inquiries which resulted in his 
conversion. In noticing this, the New York /veaing Mirror said :— 
‘John W. Edmunds, the Chief Justice of the Surpeme Court of this 
district, is an able lawyer, an industrious judge, and a good citizen. 
For the last eight years occupying without interruption the highest 
judicial stations, whatever may be his faults, no one can justly accuse 
him of a lack of ability, industry, honesty, or fearlessness, No one can 
doubt his general saneness, or can believe for a moment that the ordi- 
nary operations of his mind are not as rapid, accurate, and reliable as 
ever. Both by the practitioners and suitors at his bar, he is recognised 
as the head, in fact and in merit, of the Supreme Court for this 
District.’ ” 

And here is the statement about Miss Edmunds :— 


‘We have yet to add a notice of what will be, perhaps, to many 
persons, the most startling and convincing of all the judge’s experiences. 
His own daughter became a medium for speaking foreign languages of 
Ile says: ‘She knows no language 
but her own, and a little smattering of boarding-school French; yet 
she has spoken in nine or ten different tongues, often for an hour at 4 
time, with the ease and fluency of a native. It is not unfrequent that 
foreigners converse with their spirit-friends, through her, in their own 
One of these cases must be given. ‘One evening, when 
some twelve or fifteen persons were in my parlour, Mr. E. D. Green, an 
artist of this city, was shown in, accompanied by a gentleman whom he 


of fear of man; but he had none the less a deep and | introduced as Mr. Evangelides, of Greece. Ere long a spirit spoke to 
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h Laura, in English, and said so many things to him that he 


him throug end who had died at his house a few years before, 


identified him as a fri 
but of whom none 0 


the spirit would speak a word or sentence in Greek, until Mr. E. inquired 


if he could be understood if he spoke Greek? The residue of the | 
conversation for more than an hour was, on his part, entirely in Greek, | 


1 on hers sometimes in Greek and sometimes in English. At times 
Laura would not understand what was the idea conveyed either by her 
- him. At other times she would understand him, though he spoke in 
Greek, and herself, while uttering Greek words.’ Several other cases 
are mentioned, and it is stated that this lady has spoken Spanish, 
French, Greek, Italian, Portuguese, Latin, Hungarian, and Indian; and 
other languages which were unknown to any person present.” 

And Judge Edmunds appears to be fully equalled in his believing 
power by two Fellows of our own Royal Society, Mr. Varley 
and Mr. Crookes (the latter a man who has quite recently com- 
municated an experiment of the most delicate kind to the Royal 
Society, on an ordinary scientific subject, an experiment which 
excited general expressions of interest and respect), and also by the 
eminent naturalist who gives his name to this paper. Clearly, if 
the so-called facts of Spiritualism are not worthy of scientific in- 
vestigation, the facts as to the true genesis of belief, in really 


ant 


scientific minds, are. 

There is an excellent paper in Fraser on the preposterous 
want of discipline in our mercantile marine, which is aggravated 
by the pecuniary interest of our Consuls in desertion, and pro- 
duces a class of sailors whom the writer compares most unfavour- 
ably with the sailors of German ships. We believe his facts as 
regards the lower class of vessels are correct, but the only remedy 
for them is a legal discipline nearly as strong as that which makes 
the sailor on board a man-of-war the best disciplined of Eng- 
lish skilled labourers. There are many other good papers, and 
particularly a criticism on John Webster, the little-known dra- 
matist of the Elizabethan age, who is to other dramatists what 
Fuseli was to other artists, and whom the essayist places next to 
Jonson, but there is no very marked or distinctive paper in the 
number. 

The best serious article in the Magazines this month, and one 
of the best magazine articles we ever remember to have read, 
is one in the Cornhill by Mr. Bryce on Iceland, the great desert 
island, with its thin fringe of pasture-land along the more level 
parts of the coast, here and there running up the valleys of the 
great rivers into the interior :— 

“And a desert in Iceland does not mean merely a land waste and 


solitary, such as large parts of Scotland and Ireland have become 
(especially since deer forests grew to be so profitable), but land that has 


always been and will always be desolate—land bare and drear, tree- | 


less, shrubless, grassless, where not a sheep or pony can browse, and 
where by consequence man can never plant his dwelling. Of this great 
central space a part is occupied by glaciers and snow-fields, One 
tremendous mass, out of which the highest peaks of the island riso, 
covers an area of some four thousand square miles, has never been 
crossed, and never will be. The mountains are not very high; but then 
the level of perpetual snow is only some 3,000 feet above the sea, and 
the larger glaciers descend almost to the sea-level. Other parts are 
filled by voleanic mountains surrounded by fields of rugged lava, some- 
times, like the great Odasa Hraun, spreading over hundreds of miles, 


and not only barren, but waterless. The rest is an undulating waste of | 


black voleanic sand and pebbles, or perhaps, what is most dismal of all, 
an expanse of bare earth strewed with loose blocks of stone, from among 
which no herb springs, over which the nimble pony can hardly pick its 
way. On the lava-fields one may have at least shrublets of dwarf 
birch and willow, nestling, with a few tiny ferns, in the chinks and 
hollows of the mouldering rock, but on these stony wastes all is deso- 
lation—not a flower, not an insect, not a bird, except the sombre raven, 
Odin’s companion, least of all a sign of human presence.” 

Even in the more fertile spots, the land shows a tendency to 
revert to desert :—‘‘ On a sudden, with no apparent provocation, 
you find, as you ride along, that the grass comes to an end, and 
you may then travel for miles and miles over bare earth and stones 
before it reappears again on the banks of some deep flowing 
stream. This is so round Reykjavik itself, the capital of the 
island, where the pasture-land stops with the houses, and five 
minutes beyond the last tun one Jooks round upon an utter wilder- 
ness.” The scenery, all blacks and whites, is neither noble in 
form nor rich in colour, the ‘ basaltic hills being apt to be long, 
flat-topped ridges of only slightly varying height, with abrupt 
and often precipitous faces, but singularly wanting in sky-line,” 
and the voleanic ones showing sometimes finer forms, but usually 
rather blunt and lumpy cones, like that of Ilecla:—*‘* One does 
not find those patches of cliff alternating with grass slopes, or 
those deep little glens and gullies which lend so much charm to 
the hill-sides of Scotland or Norway. And the mountains are 
mostly separated, not by valleys, as with us, but by level or un- 
dulating plains, which more completely detach the hills from one 
another, and give less occasion for the graceful curves and sweeps 

which are as essential to the beauty of the lower parts of moun- 

tsins as bold and sharp-cut lines are to the higher peaks.” ‘he | 


f us had ever heard. Occasionally, through Laura, | 


lakes are seldom fine, trees are wanting everywhere, and the 
whole island looks, if not, as Danes say, made by the Devil, at 
least as made by itself, by natural causes unrestrained, without any 
purpose to produce beauty :— 

“Everywhere is silence, desolation, monotony; one is awed by the 
presence of the most tremendous forces of nature—fire which has 
reared these peaks and poured out these lava-torrents; frost which 
rends the rocks and soil and frowns down on you from the interminable 
ice-ridges. One knows oneself surrounded by a tempestuous ocean, far 
removed from even those outposts of civilisation, Norway and the Shet- 
land Isles ; in a land wholly out of relation to the rest of the world, and 
unaffected by its fortunes; a land where nothing has happened for 
many centuries; a land which seems not designed for man at all, but 
left waste for nature to toss wildly about the materials she did not need 
elsewhere, and disport her in sudden displays of her own terrible powers.” 
Mr. Bryce gives a magnificently dreary account of a ride across 
from North-West to North-East, an account we wish we 
could quote, as leaving the most perfect impression of grand 
dreariness and uselessness we have ever read, and procecds to 
describe the people, with their ignorant priesthood, their endless 
chaffering for horses; their capital, with its four or five people 
who speak English, nearly as many Latin, one or two German, and 
'two or three a language which goes by the name of French; and 

their householders, who value strangers, but are wholly wanting 
in enterprise or vigour, who do not hunt because there is nothing 
to hunt, do not navigate because there is no wood to build ships, 
;do not hold public meetings because every man is fifteen miles 
| from his nearest neighbour. ‘‘ They do not till the ground, for 
; though corn and other crops were raised by the first colonists, 
| these will no longer ripen ; and they have given up the attempt to 
construct roads, to reclaim barren tracts, even to build themselves 
| comfortable houses, because one of the terrible spring or winter 
| storms, or more terrible earthquakes, may destroy in a moment 
| the labour of many years.” Despondency has taken hold of the 


| people, but they are still, in their way, learned, and still free of 
abject poverty,—genial and contented, though incurious, and in a 
| Strange and weird degree, isolated in mind. Iceland leaves that 
| as her third impression,—isolation :—‘‘ Stronger here than in the 
remotest wilds of America, because it is an old country, because 
its inhabitants are civilised, and because you know that whichever 
| way the currents of trade and population may flow, they will 
‘never turn hither. The farmer of the interior of Iceland or the 
north-west coast lives on, and is clothed by the produce of his own 
hill-side, reads only his own language, hears of the great world but 
once or twice a year: what do its excitements and changes signify 
to him? What can they signify even to his late descendants ? 
Iuman life is reduced to its simplest elements ; and one feels how 
permanent those elements are, and how small a part man plays in 
the order of things. Nature confronts him, strong, inexorable, 
| always the same; and he remains the same because unable to resist 
her.” It is probable, we believe, though Mr. Bryce does not say 
|s0, that in a little while the rest of the population will leave 
Iceland for America, and then the unpeopled, gloomy desert will be 
| applied to what seems now its proper use,—a natural penal settle- 
ment for the worst prisoners of Scandinavia, or it may be of 
England. We have left ourselves no space to mention other 
papers, but we want our readers to consider this one, not for its 
facts, which we do not care about, but as a study of style, a 
successful effort to leave in a few pages—only twenty-four—an 
impression which will scarcely grow weaker, and will never be 
washed out. Our extracts give but a slight idea of the literary 
power of the paper, so quiet, so candid, so unusual, and to our 
minds at least, so irresistibly convincing. Mr. Bryce says his two 
companions scarcely shared, or did not share, his views, and we 
should like to see their account, and see whether, true or false, it 
would outweigh for a moment the impression produced mainly by 
a nearly perfect style. ‘This is almost a poem on Iceland, a long 
dilation ona single thought, which ultimately dominates the reader, 
and leaves him almost powerless to consider many incidental omis- 
sions. ‘The paper is too good by far for any magazine. 

Maemillan is full of good papers, one of the best, though thinnest 
being on education in Vermont ; but the most readable is Captain 
Chapman’s sketch of the Bazaar in Yarkund, the capital of 
‘* Kasbgaria,” where order seems at least as perfect as in Cairo, 
where thirty thousand people are out shopping on a Thursday, 
and where almost every Asiatic luxury appears to be purchaseable. 
The people treat the traveller kindly, at least when he is the 
guest of a King, and Captain Chapman seems to be a man pos- 
sessed of eyes, for he describes everything that passes in a light 
but minute style that is exceedingly attractive ; witness a capital 
sketch of a dinner on the Yarkund boulevard,—that is, outside a 
café, at a little table where delicacies of all kinds are served by a 
Chinaman, who has everything but salt, and cooks well ; or this 
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little description of a party bargaining in the women’s bazaar. 
Two are old ladies, but one has bright eyes and red cheeks :— 


“TI take you behind the scenes, reader, and even venture to tell a 
young lady’s secrets. Last evening a wealthy suitor, according to 
Yarkund estimate, deposited 300 tungas, or about £7 10s., with the 
mother, who stands on one side of the fair Aijsha, for such is the name 
of the bride-elect, and when the trousseau is completed the mullah will 
quickly tie the knot; no wonder the purchases are lingered over, for 
this is her first wedding. The fur cap has cost 100 tungas, and a pair 
of boots, still smarter than those I have already noticed, will cost about 
twenty more; while a silk chogah has been set aside at 100 tungas. 
These are necessaries without presenting which no man can gain a wife, 
and of the eighty tungas that remain, at least fifteen must be devoted 
to a feast; but it will be odd if that chicken-worked robe is not carried 
home, besides lesser articles of apparel. The fortunate man has two 
wives already, but wedding garments valued at 300 tungas will com- 
mand any young lady in Yarkund, and the character of the gentleman 
will not even be inquired into, for ‘incompatibility of temper’ is reason 
sufficient for either gentleman or lady to dissolve the contract before 
the Cazee, and such rosy cheeks and bright eyes as our young friend 
possesses will, for some years to come, secure any number of husbands, 
caps, and chogahs among the marriage-loving Toorks.” 

Blackwood lacks interest this month, two excessively clever 
papers being, for different reasons, almost unreadable. ‘The first, 
‘* Convivium Templare,” is, we presume, the first of a series in- 
tended to revive the Noctes Ambrosianz, and very well indeed it 
is done; but that kind of artificially witty conversation has, 
we fear, lost its savour for mankind. It certainly has for us, 
and though we read every word, the effort ended in a conviction 
that stupidity bored us a little less than cleverness out of place. 
It was like trying to read ‘* Headlong Hall,” which was a mine 
of cleverness, nevertheless. The second paper, a continuation 


of the one on * International Vanities,” which amused us 
last month a little, is too technical for entertainment, 
though it is full of quaintly curious matter about 


national emblems. By the way, why does the writer reject or 
forget the supposition that the fleur-de-lys was originally 
intended to represent the Trinity, the three-leaved unity, which, 
like the cross, was so frequently adopted as a national or family 
emblem ? We may quote from him, for the information of all 


ladies, that the lozenge-shaped shield on which their arms are | 


borne is universal, and was originally intended to represent a dis- 


taff, spinning having been once the universal, and as was anciently | 
thought, the proper occupation of all women, Lowever high in | 


degree. 
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By the Rev. H. F. Tozer, M.A. 


Murray.) —We may look upon this volume as one of the results of the | 
: : ] < | 


admirable system of lecturing which has now been established at 
Oxford. 


own, each of whom professed to deal with many more subjects than he 


A quarter of a century ago each college had teachers of its 


could possibly grapple with ; and, in consequence, it was the exception 
to find a lecturer whom it was not a positive hindrance and loss of time 
to attend. 
know. 


Now men are set to lecture on special subjects which they 


Here, for instance, is Mr. Tozer, who has actually travelled over | 


the country which he describes, besides possessing in a high degree the | 


more usual qualifications of a scholar, giving his audience not a mere 
réchauffé of classical dictionaries, but a really vivid and graphic picture 
of it. After an introductory chapter, giving a general outline of the 
subject, and of the authorities, ancient and modern, to be consulted, 
we have a chapter on “The Primary Features of the Country, 
Mountains, Coasts, and Sea,” another on the “Secondary Features of 
the Country, Rivers, Springs, Lakes, Caverns, and Gorges ;” a fourth on 
its physical conditions, climate, &e., a fifth, dealing chiefly with the 


| 





influence of its configuration on the national character and his 
then the geography of the various districts in their order, The t 
concluding lectures deal with “The Connection between Greek Gee, 
graphy and Greek Mythology,” and “ The Etymology of Greek Name 
of Places.” Every student of Greek history should read Mr. r 
admirable manual of its companion subject. 

Opinions Concerning the Bible Law of Marriage. By One of the 
(Philadelphia: Claxton and Co.)—The writer defends monogamy, and 
is emphatic in dispraise of polygamy. We are quite with him, but 
we cannot allow that polygamy was not sanctioned by the Old Testa. 
ment law. ‘One of the People” declares that Rachel was not Jacob's 
wife, that, as he married Leah first, she 
more than a concubine, and was not considered as more, “ Jacob 
recognised Leah as his true wife,—his only lawful wife.” But what 
does he make of the blessing in Ruth iv. 11, “The Lord make the 
woman that is come into thy house like Rachel and like Leah, which 
two did build the house of Israel”? Very strange, surely this, to put 
the wife before the concubine. In what straits men shut themselye 


tory, and 


Tozer’s 


People, 


could not have been anything 
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Whalley (W.), Popular Description of the Human Ey 











LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIE 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


TY, 


FOUNDED 1836. 


TRUSTEES, 


The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. | 
Tho Right Hon. Lord HATHERLEY. 
Tho Right Hon, Lord COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 
Sir THOMAS TILSON, 


THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C. 

ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 
GEORGE BURROW GREGORY, Esq., MP. 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Soricrrors.—Messrs, DoMVILLE, LAWRENCE, and GRAHAM. 


At the recent Bonus Investigation the reserves against all liabilities were determined upon the strictest and most cautious 


principles known to Actuaries. 


The value of the protection thus afforded to Policy-holders is clearly explained by the Directors’ Report. 
The Bonus declared, after thus providing the highest known order of security, was unusually large. 


The Assured receive nine-tenths of the profits. 


The Society has taken a leading part in freeing Assurance contracts from complication. 


The Policies are “ indisputable.” 


The guaranteeing Capital of One Million is held by nearly three hundred members of the legal profession. 





E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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RITISH 
ADVANCEMEN 
Street, London, W.- 
MEETING will be 
WEDNESDAY, August 19. up 
President-Elect—Protesser Tapenee, .C.L., LL.D. 


CE CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOMRS.— 
— © SY me that, under an arrangement 
m 1871, the acceptance of Memoirs, and the 
h they are to be read, are now, as far as 
ned by Organising Committees for 
fore the beginning of the Meet- 
It has therefore become necessary, in order to 
he Committees of doing justice 
1 comeventoations, shat a —— 

Abstract of his Memoir, of a leng 
panty tet vee in the Published Transactions of 
i that he should send it, together 
1 Memoir, by book post, on or before 
August 1, addressed thus :—“ General Secretaries, 
J 22 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
If it should be inconvenient to the 
paper should be read on any particular 
i to send informationthere of to the 


Authors 
dating from 
days on which the 

sible, determin 
the several Sections befor 
} 4 an opportunity tot 
to the severa 


suitable for inser 
the Association, an 
with the origina 


British Association. 
For Section...... : 
Author that his 
day, he is requestes bem 

ies i separat , 
Secretaries in a sey S enim 
Assistant-General Secretary, Harrow. 





Ox oR? and CAMBRIDGE 


CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION. 


The first Examination for the Certificates of the 


Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board 
will begin on the morning of Tuesday, July 14. 

The Examination will be held at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and at certain Schools whic have applied to 
the Board for the appointment of Schoo! Examiners. 

The Regulations under which the Examination will 
be conducted, and the Certificates granted, are pub- 
lished at the University Presses, and may be pur- 
chased through any bookseller. 

The Examination will extend over a fortnight in all, 
but will be so arranged for those Candidates who are 
examined at Oxford or Cambridge that they will be 
able to qualify themselves for Certificates and to 
satisfy the Examiners in Greek, Latin, Mathematics, 
and at least one other subject within a week from 
July 14, when the Examination begins. Copies of the 
time-table, showing the days on which the papers in 
each subject will be set, may be obtained on applica- 
tion to one of the Secretaries. 

The Certificates will under certain conditions excuse 
from Responsions at Oxford, and the Previous Exami- 
nation at Cambridge, and from nearly all the Entrances 
and Matriculation Examinations of the Colleges and 
Halls in Oxford and Cambridge. 

The names of Candidates should be sent, not later 
than June 1, to one of the Secretaries, Mr. Alfred 
Robinson, New College, Oxford; or Mr. J. S. Reid, 

Christ's College, Cambridge, by whom further infor- 
mation, if required, will be supplied. 


N R. C. H. LAKE receives a limited 
number of RESIDENT PUPILS. Physical 
Science receives as careful attention as Classics and 
Mathematics. 
“ Withernden,” Caterham, Surrey. 


Ki* G EDWARD'S SCHOOL, 
BROMSGROVE. 
Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 
There are Annual Elections to valuable Scholarships, 
tenable at the School and at Oxford. 
Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


LIFTUN COLLEGE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—One or more, £97 (equivalent to board 
and tuition free); one, £75; one or more, £65; 
three or more, £25. Papers will be in Classics, 
Mathematics, Natural Science, and Modern Languages. 
Examination begins Wednesday, June 17th. 
For further information, apply to the HEAD 
ee or the SECRETARY, "the College, Clifton, 
ristol. 


Wop TAPESTRY 
DECORATIONS. 


HOWARD'S PATENT. 
Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 

















ASSOCTATION for the 
T of SCIENCE, 22 Albemarle 
—The NEXT ANNUALGENERAL 
held at BELFAST, commencing on 


FAMINE RELIEF FUND. 


the QUEEN, who contributes £1,000 ; 


’ And H.R.H. the Duke of EDINBURGH, whose 
donation is £250. 
The Right Hon. ANDREW LUSK, M.P., Lord Mayor, 
Chairman. 

Ata PUBLIC MEETING held in the Egyptian Hall 
of the Mansion House, on Tuesday, April 14th, 1874, 
the Right Hon. the Lorp Mayor in the chair, the 
following Resolutions were unanimously carried :— 

Proposed by the Most Hon. the MARQUIS OF SALIs- 
Bury (Secretary of State for India), and seconded by 
the Right Hon. Lorp LAWRENCE, G.C.B.:—*“ That this 
meeting is convinced that the distress which prevails 
in certain districts in the Provinces of Bengal and 
Behar is severe and wide-spread, and certain to con- 
tinue for many months. It therefore appeals to the 
people of England to come forward and assist in the 
efforts which the Government of India are making to 
meet the calamity and save human life.” 

Proposed by Professor FAWCETT, and seconded by 
the Right Hon. Lord STANLEY of ALDERLEY :—* That 
this meeting, fully impressed with the necessity of con- 
tinued exertion to augment the means of charitable 
relief in the famine-stricken districts, pledges itself to 
support the efforts.of the Mansion House Executive 
Relief Committee to raise further subscriptions, and is 
strongly of opinion that this Committee should not 
relax in its appeals to the public.’ 

Proposed by Mr. C. MEENEESHEYA, and seconded by 
Mr. ARBUTHNOT :—* That the best thanks of this meet- 
ing be given tothe Right. Hon. the Lokp Mayon for his 
conduct in the chair.” 

The funds subscribed will be devoted to the allevia- 
tion of distress which cannot easily be reached by 
Governmental interference. 

Subscriptions may be forwarded to the Lorp MAyor, 
or the following Banks:—The Imperial Bank, Loth- 
bary, E.0.; Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., Lombard 
Street; Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59 Strand; Messrs. 
Herries, Farquhar, and Co., St. James's Street, S.W.; 
and National Bank of India, 80 King William Street. 
Cash payments should be made in the Office of the 
Private Secretary to the Lonp Mayor (Mr. Vine), atthe 
Mansion House. JOHN R. S. VINE. Secretary. 
May 8, 1874. G. J. W. WINZAR, Cashier. 

ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 

4 Square.— The THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of the Members will be held 
in the READING-ROOM on Thursday, the 2Ist of 
MAY, at Three o'clock in the afternoon. 

By order of the Committee, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


NCHOVIES and ANCHOVY 
: PREPARATIONS. 
The Original and Superior have been Manufactured 
only by JOHN BURGESS and SON, 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON, 
For more than a hundred years. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 
BURGESS and SONS.” 


MOST SUCCESSFUL REMEDIES for CONSUMP- 
TION, WASTING, and INDIGESTION are 


ANCREATIC EMULSION 
and PANCREATINE, as attested by reports from 
medical men who have made the subjects their special 
study. The lives of consumptive persons are pro- 
longed, the appetite, strength, and weight are increased, 
digestion promoted, and the general condition of the 
body improved. 

Bottles from 2s to 21s of the Manufacturers, 

SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 
And of all other Chemists, who also supply SAVORY 
and MOORE'S DATURA TATULA. Specific for 
Asthma, Bronchitis, &c. 




















URE AERATED WATERS.— 
ELLIS’'S RUTHIN WATERS, Soda, Potass, 
Seltzor, Lemonade, Lithia ; and for GOUT, Lithia and 
Potass. 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade-mark. Sold everywhere, | 
Wholesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, North Wales. | 
London Agents:—W. BEST and SONS, Henrietta 





being an adaptation of real wood, in lieu of painting or | Street, Cavendish Square. | 


paper-hanging, beautiful in effect and exceedingly | 


HOWARD and SONS, 
DECORATORS, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


y 7 
UDDEN MOURNING.— 

Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing Tequire the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at 1s per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 

JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 


245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 
Me ALL’S PAYSANDU OX- 
TONGUES. 
“Met with universal approval."—Times, April 28, 1874. 
Of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen, and 
_Wholesale: J.McCALL and CO., Houndsditch, E.C. 


PREMARKABLE, very Remarkable | 
yt _dndee 1, are the effects of LAMPLOUGII'S 
ETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 

eee revers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, | 

4d invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. | 


durable. 
| 











es | 


URES of COUGHS, COLDS, and! 

J HOARSENESS by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC | 
WAFERS.—Mr. Seymour, Chemist, Okehampton, 
writes :—“ Having sold the Wafers constantly for the 
last ten years, I am perfectly satisfled that they are 
the best medicine for Coughs, Colds, &e., ever intro- 
duced. I have many times seen the benefit arising 
from them, especially to singers and public speakers,” | 
Sold by all Druggists, at 1s 14d per box. | 





OLLOWAY’S OIN [MENT &PILLS, | 
—A frequent cause of gout and rheumatism is | 
the inflammatory state of the blood, attended with bad 
digestion and general debility. A few doses of the 
Pills, taken in time, are an effectual preventive against 
goutand rheumatism. Any one who has an attack 
of either should use THolloway's Ointment also, the 
powerful action of which, combined with the operation 
of the Pills, must infallibly effect a cure. These Pills 
act directly on the blood, which they purify and im- | 
prove. Having once subdued the severity of these | 
diseases, perseverance with the Ointment, after 
fomenting the affected joints with warm brine, will | 
speedily relax all stiffuess, and prevent any permanent 
contraction. 





[* the Spring PARR’S LIFE PILLS are 
used by thousands. They clear from the body 
all hurtful impurities, and promote a regular avd 
healthy action of the Liver and Bowels, 

Persons suffering from Headache, Indigestion. Pains 
in the Shoulders and the Back, Gout, Rheumatism, and 
General Debility are particularly recommended to try 
Parr's Life Pilis. They have never been known to fail | 
in affording immediate relief. Sold by all Chymists. 








Re Aeare= HOUSE BENGAL 


H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, who subscribes £500; 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERSin WATER- 
COLOURS.—The FORTIETH ANNUAL EXHI- 


Under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious MAJESTY | BITION is NOW OPEN from Nine till dusk. Admis- 


sion Is. Catalogue 6d. Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, S.W. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


| UTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 
—On VIEW, PERMANENT FAC-SIMILES, 
Prints from the Works of the Great Masters, in the 
Continental and Home Galleries, 36 Rathbone Place 
(next to Winsor and Newton's). 
“PNHE SHADOW of DEATH.”— 
| Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT in Bethlehem, 
Jerusalem, and Nazareth. Begun in 1868, completed 
end of 1872.—NOW on VIEW, at 392 Old Bond Street. 
—The Gallery is opened at Ten, closed at Six.—Admit- 
tance, One Shilling. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER - COLOURS.—The SEVENTIETH 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN.—5 Pall 

Mall East. From 9 till 7, Admittance 1s. Catalogue 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


IDLAND RAILWAY.— 
Fi, TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1874. 
Arrangements for the issue of Ist, 2nd, and 3rd- 
class Tourist Tickets will be in force from May 16th 
to the 31st October, 1874. 
For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes 


issued by the Company. 
JAMES ALLPORT, 
General Manager. 




















Derby, May, 1874. 
PAISHER'S GLADSTONE BAG. 


Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as a 
Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 











188 STRAND. 
UTLERY, warranted.—The most varied 

J assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S, 



















| | Des- \Crvrs. 

The Bindes are all of the [T° sort. [per pr 

finest Steel. —— 

8s djs. dis, & 

34-inch ivory handles ......per doz.) 19 .| 15 .| 7 . 
34 ditto balance ditto 20 16 7 
4 ditto, ditto ..... | 23.) 8 
3] ditto fine ivory 27 10 

4 ditto extra large ditto on 30...) 10 6 
4 ditto finest African ivory ditto...) 45 36 41 15 
Ditto, with silver ferules ........0.++| 33 18 

Ditto, with silvered blades ......... -| 42 .| 20. 

Nickel electro-silvered handles ...! 23 .| 19 7 6 


ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 

General Furnishing Ir ger, by appoi 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Pricesand Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5.&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
King dom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate. 


INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
| is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY." 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 














ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

1 largest holders of Whiskyintheworld. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Maaufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 64; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 528 6d; postage free. 

Post-oftice orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. . 
gg IC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

_4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LE‘is, 
SPRAINS, &. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stuck- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, aud 16s each ; postage tree 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
endun. 
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UNDER AGREEMENT with the GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY, for Lease in Perpetuity, and 
with Guarantee of minimum interest for 5 years to 
1st July, 1879, at 6 per cent. per annum, by the 
deposit of £50,000 GREAT-WESTERN RAILWAY 


ISSUE of £230,000 SHARE CAPITAL of the 


YE VALLEY RAILWAY COM- 
PANY (Monmouth to Chepstow). 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament. 


To be WORKED and LEASED in PERPETUITY 
b 


y the 
REAT WESTERN RAILWAY 

Tt COMPANY, upon the terms of the Great- 
Western Railway Company paying to the Wye Valley 
Railway Company, for the first 5 years, a Rent of 55 
per cent. of the Gross Receipts, and after that period 
of 50 per cent. of such Gross Receipts. This Agree- 
ment is incorporated in the Company's Act of Parlia- 
ment, and has been duly ratified by the Great Western 
Railway Company in General Meeting. 

Issue of Serip Certificates to Bearer, of £100 each, at 
Par—or £100 for each £100 capital—each Certificate 
representing 5 Shares of £20 each. 

Interest at 6 per cent. per annum on the Shares now 
for Subscription for a period of 5 years, namely, to 
the Ist July, 1879. is secured by the deposit of 
£50,000 GREAT-WESTERN RAILWAY STOCK for 
that purpose. Such Interest will be paid half-yearly 
on the Ist January and Ist July in each year, and will 
accrue from the date of payment of the respective 
Instalments. 

DIRECTORS. 
William Hawes, Esq., F.G.S., Chairman of the East 

London Railway Company, London, Chairman. 
Lord Alexander Gordon Lennox, Director of the Lon- 

don, Brighton, and South-Coast Railway Company, 

London, 

Hew Dalrymple, Esq., Director of the Bristol Port and 

Channel Dock Company, Clifton. 

James Goodson, Esq., Chairman of the Guardian Fire 
and Life Assurance Company, London. 

J. W. Home, Esq., Director of the Banbury and Chel- 
tenham Direct Railway Campany, London. 

BANKERS—The Consolidated Bank, Limited, 52 Thread- 
needle Street, E.C., London. 

Sonicrrors—Messrs. Sutton and Ommanney, 80 Cole- 
man Street, E.C., London. 

ENGINEERS—Messrs. S. H.Yockney, F.G.S.,M.Inst.C.E., 

and S. W. Yockney, Westminster, S.W. 
BROKERS—Messrs. Sir Robert W. Carden and Co., 

Royal-Exchange Buildings, E.C., London. 

SECRETARY—F, FE. Mardon, Esq. 

OFFICES—19 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C., London. 
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The Directors of the Wye Valley Railway Company 


are prepared to receive applications for 11,500 Shares | 
of £20 each, constituting the Share Capital of the Com- | 


pany, in 2,300 Scrip Certificates to bearer, of £100 
each, representing 5 Shares of £20 each, which will be 


registered in the holders’ names on completion of the | 


payment of £100 per Certificate, 
The price of the Shares now offered is par,—or £100 


for each certificate of 5 Shares (equal to £100 Stock), | 
and payment will be accepted as follows:—£10 on 


each Certificate subscribed, payable on Application; | 
£20 do., Allotment; £20 do., Ist July, 1874; £25 do., Ist 
August, 1874; £25 do. Ist September, 1874.—Total, £100, 

The right is reserved to Subscribers to pay up the | 
full amount of £100 per Certificate after Allotment, in 
which case interest at £6 per cent. per annum will 
forthwith accrue on the full £100 Certificate. 

lhe Wye Valley Railway Company is incorporated 
onder Acts of Parliament 29 and 30 Vict., cap. ecelvii., | 

84 and 35 Vict., cap. xlix., with a Share Capital of | 
230,000, and the usual borrowing powers. 

This Railway effects a junction between the lines of | 
the Great Western Railway Company at Monmouth | 
and the lines of the same Company at Chepstow; | 
starting from Monmouth, ang running in a direct line 
through the Valley of the Wye, by Tintern Abbey, to 
Chepstow. | 

By reference to the accompanying map, it will be | 
seen that the Wye Valley Railway (coloured red 
thereon) will supply a‘ much-needed link for effecting | 
direct railway communication north and south through 
a large district where the existing railways run only 
east and west. 

It will further open a new and much shorter route 
from Liverpool and the North, Birmingham and the | 
Midland Districts, to Newport, Cardiff, Bristol, and the | 
West of England, and this through route will be very 
materially improved on the completion of the Severn 
Tunnel, now in course of construction, 

By the present circuitous route from Monmouth to 
Chepstow, vid Pontypool and Newport, 43 miles of 
Railway have to be traversed; when this Railway is 
constructed, the distance will be 15 miles only, or about 
one-third of the present distance. 

The Railway will command a very large traffic to | 
and from the Forest of Dean and the ports of New- | 
port and Cardiff, as well as a considerable through | 
traffic of passengers and goods between the districts 
of England and Wales north and south of the Line. 

A very great traffic is anticipated from tourists 
visiting Tintern Abbey and the far-famed Valley of 
the Wye, and also both in goods and passengers from 
the resident population, as well as from the Quarries, 
Wire Works, Paper Mills, Tin Plate Works, Found- 

ries, and other Manufactories along the Line. 

By an agreement scheduled to and confirmed by the | 
Act of Parliament incorporating the Company, and 
ratifled by Resolution of a General Meeting of the Pro- 
prietors of the Great Western Railway Company, that 
Company is to work, maintain, and manage the Wye 
Valley Railway upon the terms of paying to the Wye 
Valley Railway Company a rent of 55 per cent. for the 
first five years, and 50 percent. for all subsequent years 
of the Gross receipts from the traffic upon the Railway 
(less Government duty); such working agreement is 
to be converted into a lease in perpetuity on the same 
terms, 

One important advantage accruing to the Wye 
Valley Railway Company from the above agreement 
is that its revenue wil! not be affected in any way by | 


the cost of working expenses, as the Company will be 
entitled, under all circumstances, to receive the above- 
mentioned fixed proportion of the gross receipts, in- | 
dependently altogeth2r of what may be the cos 
working the line. 





| To the Directors of the Wye Valley Railway Company. 


A contract has been entered into with Messrs. Reed 
Brothers and Co., the Contractors, for the construction 
of the railways and works, and for their completion 
to the satisfaction in all respects both of the Engineers 
of the Wye Valley Railway Company, and of the Great 
Western Railway Company; the portion from Mon- 
mouth to Tintern Abbey is agreed to be completed by 
the 25th day of March next, and the remainder of the 
line by the 31st December, 1875. 

Immediately upon completion, the Line is to be 
taken over by the Great Western Railway Company ; 
the rent to be paid by that Company will thereupon 
forthwith accrue, the Line thus becoming practically 
a part of the Great Western system. 

The estimated receipts of the Line, as prepared by 
the Company's Engineer, amount to £36,779 per 
annum, upon which basis the Company would receive 
for the first five years a net receipt of about £20,240 
per annum, or sufficient (after paying Debenture in- 
terest) to pay a clear dividend of about 7 per cent. per 
annum on the Share Capital. 

With a view to ensure to the Shareholders for a 
period of five years, namely to Ist July, 1879, a 
minimum return at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, 
commencing from the date of Subscription, arrange- 
ments have been made by which £50,000 Great Western 
Railway Stock will be deposited in the names of the 
under-mentioned Trustees for that purpose :— William 
Hawes, Esq., F.G.S., Chairman, Hew Dalrymple, Esq., 
James Goodson, Esq., Directors, Wye Valley Railway 
Company. 

The Interest will be paid Half-yearly on Ist January 
and Ist July, and will accrue from the date of payment 
of the Instalments. 

The Shares of the Wye Valley Railway Company 
present an English Investment of an unusually satis- 
factory character. 

The price of the Ordinary Stock of the Great Western 
Railway is now quoted at £122 per £100 Stock; on the 
completion of the Wye Valley Railway and the de- 
velopment of its traffic, and on the estimated Dividend 
being reached, the Shares now offered for subscription 
should assimilate in value to Great Western Railway 
Stock. 

It is intended to allot among applicants who may 
| be holders of Stock in the Great-Western Railway 
Company one-half of the Shares now offered for Sub- 
scription, and the remaining half will be allotted to 
general applicants. 

On the Scrip Certificates being fully paid up, the 
Shares will be registered in the names of the holders, 
free of charge. 

If no allotment be made, the deposit will be 
retarned forthwith without deduction. Should the 
Shares allotted to any applicant be less than the num- 
ber applied for, the surplus paid on application will be 
credited in the reduction of the amount payable on 
allotment. 

Failure to pay any instalment at its due date will 
render all previous payments liable to forfeiture, and 
will annul the Subscription and the Scrip Certificates 
issued for the same. 

Copies of the Company's Acts of Parliament, con- 
taining the arrangements with the Great Western 
Railway Company, can be seen at the Offices of the 
| Solicitors of the Company, Messrs, Sutton and 
Ommanney, 80 Coleman Street, E.C., London, 

Applications, accompanied by the payment of £10 
for each Certificate applied for, will be received on 
the form enclosed herewith, which must be filled up 
and forwarded to the Consolidated Bank, Limited, 
52, Threadneedle-street, E.C., Lon on; Messrs. Sir 
Robert W. Carden and Co., Stockbrokers, 2, Royal 
Exchange Buildings, E.C., London ; or to F. E. Mardon, 
Esq., the Secretary, at the Offices of the Company, 19 
St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C., London, where Prospectuses 
and Forms of Application may be obta ined. 

19 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C., London, May 8, 1874. 








ISSUE of £230,000 SHARE CAPITAL of the 
W'*E VALLEY RAILWAY COM- 


PANY, to be worked and leased in perpetuity 
by the GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY, 
in 2,300 Scrip Certificates of 5 Shares each, equal to 
£100 each Certificate. Price of Issue—Par—or £100 
per Certificate, with Guarantee of minimum interest 
for 5 years, to Ist July, 1879, at 6 per cent. per annum, 
by the Deposit of £50,000 Great Western Railway Stock. 

FORM OF APPLICATION. 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 


Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers, the Con- 
solidated Bank, Limited, the sum of Pounds, 
being £10 per Certificate, on my application for 
Scrip Certificates of £100 each, each Certificate repre- 
senting 5 Shares of £20 each of the Wye Valley Rail- 
way Company, I request you to allot to me that or any 
less number of the said Shares, and I hereby agree to 
accept the same, and to pay the balauce in respect of 
such Shares, according to the terms of the Prospectus, 
dated 8th May, 1874. 

Name (in full) ..c.ccccorescevsserrerseseerers 









TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually 


PENNINGTON ana C 07s 
; MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS : 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Forei; 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, && With an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying fron 
per cent. Paying from 10 to 2p 
PENNINGTON and COO, 
Buildings, London, E.O. 


| ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1847. : 
DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adeiaide and the’ princigal 
towns in South Australia. Bills negotiated = 
collected. Money received on deposit. For te 7 
apply at the Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.¢, _ 
WILLIAM PORDY, General Manager 


3 Royal Exchange 








ogy AE i ioe 

| AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETy 

FLEET STREET, LONDON. 4 
Invested Assets on December 31, 1873... £5,486 748 
Income for the past Year ....s.seccveee 507284 
Amount paid on death to December last 9,856,739 


Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained at the Office 





DHEENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombarg 

Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world, 

{GEORGE WILLIAM 

\JOH 


= [NSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1807. (FoR Lives ONLy.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Income from Premiums ............... £338,129 
Accumulated Funds .,..........00.20-+2 3,073,700 
ALSO, a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000, 
At the last Quinquennial Investigation the Surplus, 
after making ample provision for al] Claims, thereafter 
becoming payable, under the then existing Contracts, 
was found to be £847,570. Of this sum £184,654 was 
set aside for distribution by way of Bonus amongst the 
share and policy-holders. The remainder, namely 
£662,916, was reserved for future Bonuses, Expenses, 
aud other contingencies. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary, 


M ONEY, TIME, and LIFE 
F ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH. 
Provide agaiust these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000, 
Annual Income, £160,000. 
£810,000 RAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca} 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


LOSS of HAIR, &e. 
Patronised by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty 
\ R. TERRY, of 304 Regent Street, 
4 


London, daily in attendance as above. All 
defects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey hair, can 
happily be remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the 
effectual simplicity of which has been generally 
approved during a period of nearly 20 years. 

The PILO POWDER, forthe removal of superfuous 
hair, post free, 4s. The DEPILATORY LOTION, for 
permanently eradicating the roots of superfluous hairs, 
21s per bottle, carriage paid. 


DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each, Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


H 


LOVE! 
N J. BROOMFIELD. = 


Secretaries 











MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S " 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT wil! promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al) dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 








Depét, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 


ESTABLISHED 


DEANE’S. 


A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TABLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. 


FENpERS—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 


ELEcTRO ForkKs—Table, 24s to 38s; Dessert, 16s to 29s. | Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &. 


» SPOONS, » 248 to 40s; es 16s to 50s. 
PAPIER Micué TeA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, £65, 95s. 
FLECTRO TEA AND COFFEE S&Ts, from £3 10s to £24, 
Dish COVERS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 658; Electro, £12. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 63. 

* LIQUEURS, from 408 to £6 10s, 
LAmMPs—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. 

BRONZeD TEA AND COFFEE URNS, from 44s. 
COAL-SCUTILES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. 
CLocKs—English, French, and American. 

CHINA AND GLASs—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 











BatTus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
CoRNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 18s; 3-do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s. 
Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £6. 
KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6 ft., £33. 

KitcHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
TURNERY GOODS, BRUSHES, MATs, &c. 
TooLs—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &, 
HOT-WATER FItTiIn@s for Greenhouses, Hails, &c. 





A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


LONDON BRIDGE. 


‘| DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), 
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CARS SON’S PAINT. 
PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 





It is especially applicable to 
woOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 





WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGaTe Hii, Lonpox, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 





~ JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


COLD BATH, &c., &¢ 
ASH’S 
KNITTED 
ROUGH 


CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH T O W E L S. 


HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERY WHERE. 


a VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
RY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the “ Medal for Progress" at the 
Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm byac a by ecompeten: International Jury. 


DRY’ s CARACAS COCO A. 
“A most delicious and valuable article."— 
Standard. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


FOR THE 


NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


(The *“ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs ‘** The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 

bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 





LAZENBY and SON’S PI PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8. E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are - 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used 80 many years, signed, “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


MPROVED and ECONOMIC 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock ' for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig's fac- 
simile across label. 














of HIRE, by which the Pianoforte, American 
Organ, Harmonium, Organ, or Harp becomes the pro- 
perty of the hirer, though partially adopted by others, 
is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale 
only by themselves. 


RAMER and CO. cannot too fre quently | 


their own manufacture, although they are as good as 
any, and better than most, but includes instruments 
by all the eminent manufacturers, BROADWOOD 
COLLARD, ERARD, and KIRKMAN, of whose Piano 
fortes Cramer and Co. have always in stock a very 
| extensive and complete selection ready to be sent out 
at any time.—Illustrated lists, with prices, terms, and 
other information, on application to either of Cramer 
and Co's Warerooms in Regent Street, or Moorgate 
Street, City. 


B 


ments on their 
—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 
Regent Street. 


PRARD'SG R AN cDP I ANOF ORTPES.— 

4 CRAMERS supply every size of these instruments 
on their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE.—Piano- 
forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent | 
} Street. 


OLLARD'S GRAND PIANO- | 
| /) FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these | 
instruments on their THURER 
| HIRE.—Pianoforte Gallery 
| and 209 Regent Street 


RAND PIANOFORTES— 
G 


CRAMERS supply Grand Pianofortes, by all | 
| the great makers, from £9 


%s to £26 53 per quarter, 
| Pianoforte Gallery (iargest in Europe), 207 and 209 | 
| Regent Street. 


| OTTAGE PI 
CRAMERS supply U wee Pianofortes of every 
description, by all the great makers, from £2 12s 6d to 
| £10 10s per quarter. Pianoforte Gallery (largest in 
| Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 
| 7 B. CRAMER and CO., 
}@F e@ and 209 REGENT STREET; 
MOORG ATE STREET, CITY. 


E “J. NICOLL, Merchant C lothier to the | 
e@ Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts of 
Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outitter, 114, 116, 118, 
120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London ; 10 Mosley 
Street, Manchester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool ; 39 New 
Street, Birmingham. 
THE SPRING FASHIONS FOR 1874 
T H. J. NICOLL'S several Establishments will be 
found the Choicest Productions of West-End 
Taste and Style. 
OR GENTLEMEN.—Evening and Morning Dress 
Suits of the highest finish and Fashion. 
SPECIALITY. Tweed “Sovereign Paletots, Water- 
proof, yet Evaporable, with Improved Pockets (Regis- 
tered, January 7, 1874). If with Silk Lapels, One 
Guinea each. 
OR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—Recherché Design 
in Suits for Younger Boys, and * "Regalation ” 
Suits, as worn at Eton, Harrow, and other great Schools. 
OR LADIES.—Specialities in Riding Habits, Riding 
Trousers, and Hats. Walking and Travelling 
Costumes, unsurpassed for novelty of pattern and 
elegance of configuration. Promenade Jackets exqui- 
sitely shaped. 
J. NICOLI’S LONDON ADDRESSES are at 
H. Regent Street and Cornhill. Also Country 
Branches at Manchester, L Liverpool, and Birmingham. 











ROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply every size of these ivstru- 
THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE, 


207 and 209 


| 


199, ), 201, | 207, 
and 43 to 46 








CHANDELIERS, 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 


(== S CRYSTAL GLASS 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





OUNG'S ARNICATED CORN and 
BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever invented 
for giving immediate ease and removing those painful 
excrescences. Price 6d and Is per box. May be 
procured of any chemist. Observe the trade mark— 
HY—without which none are genuine. Be sure and 
ask for Young's. 
! 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA | 

AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and OO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
Tauce to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 





To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper ‘humes Street, London. 





| celebrated 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Pi Piece. 


TCE SAFES ‘at WENHAM LAKE 
ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S 
ICE (in Town or Country), Ice-Water 
Pitchers, Ice Butter Dishes. Ice Cream Machines, 
PRIZE MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERA- 
TORS, fitted with water tanks and filters, and all 
modern improvements, can be obtained only at the sole 
office, The Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, 
London (corner of Savoy Streat). Lilustrated lists free. 


I IGESTION PROMOTED | by 





PEPSINE. 
Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, and re commended 
by the Medical Profession. 

Sold as Wine in bottles from 3s, Lozenges in boxes 
from 2s 64, Globules in bottles from 2s, aud as Powder 
in I-oz. bottles at 5s each. by all Chemists, and the 
Manufacturers, THOMAS MORsSON and SoN, 124 South- 
ampton Row, W.U., London. 

See name on label. 


RAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM | 


repeat that their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
HIRING PIANOFORTES is not confined to those of | 


YEARS’ SYSTEM of | 
(largest in Europe), 207 


NOFORTES.— | 


! 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


'HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
| NEW WORKS. 


‘Through Russia: from St. 
Petersburg to Astrakhan and the Crimea. By 
Mrs. GuTHRIe, 2 vols., with Illustrations, 2Is. 

“Mrs. Guthrie is a lively, observant, and well-in- 
formed, and agreeable travelling companion. The 
book is interesting throughout."—/Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


‘Spain and the Spaniards. By 
AZAMAT-BATUK, 2 vols., 21s. 
“By the aid of this really entertaining book the present 
state of the northern provinces of Spain may be easily 
| divined, and the Cosas de Espana of the moment 
brought before the mind's eye.” —Athenwum, 


Words of Hope and Comfort to 


THOSE in SORROW. Dedicated by Permission 
to the QUEEN. 1 vol., 5s, bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
‘For Love and Life. By Mrs. 


oo Author of “Chronicles y Carling- 
ford,” &e. 3 vols. 


‘Chude Meadowleigh, Artist. By 


Captain W. E. Montague. 3 vols. 
“A very pleasant and creditable book.”"—Academy. 


' Gentianella. By Mrs. Randolph. 


‘This story is told with consummate ability.”"—John 


part Cousin Sarah. By F. W. 


Rosinson, Author of * Grandmother's Money.” 
‘A book impossible to lay aside."—John Bull, 


Out of Court. By Mrs. Hoey. 


“A capital novel, which is delightful to read, and 
| it will be pleasant to remember.”"—/’a!! Mall Gazette. 


| Won at Last. By Lady Chatter- 


TON. 3 vols, w Next week. 


} RANCO - PRUSS SIAN WAR — 
TECHNOLOGICAL MILITARY DICTIONARY, 
| in GERMAN, FRENCH, and ENGLISH. Dedicated 

by permission to H.R.H. the late Prince Consort. By 


*~ GrOaGE DucKert, Bart., late Major, &. 
WILLIAMS and NorGats, Henrietta Street, Covent 
| ae 


\ 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
The FUTURE of INDIA. 
TA'TERWAYS or RAILWAYS; or, 
the Future of India. What are we to do with 
the Hundred Millions? By Lieutenant-Colonel F. 
TYRRELL, M.R.1L.A., Author of “ Public Works,” 
“Reform in India,” &c. 
Also, by the same Author, 


The ROYAL VICEROY. Price 1s. 


| London: EpWARD STANFORD, 6, 7, & 8 Charing Cross, 





Now ‘vende, 8v0, cloth, price 5s. ae 
N INTRODUCTION to the 


CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY. Intended for the 
use of Students. By W. H. S. Monck, Barrister-at- 


w. 
Dublin: WiLu1AM McGee, 18 Nassau Street. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 272, is published THIS DAY. 


ore ot 


GILLRAY AND HIS 


ir 











on 


CONTENTS. 
. THE WAR BETWEEN PRUSSIA AND ROME. 
. SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, 
MEDICAL CHARITIES OF LONDON, 
RusstiaN ADVANCES IN CENTRAL ASIA, 
. ALLEGED APOsTACY OF WeENTWoRTH (LORD SrRar- 
FORD). 
. PoumricAL CARICATURES, 
SUCCESSORS. 
IntsH HOMK-RULE IN THE LAST CENTURY. 
DiscOVERIES AT TROY. 
FALL OF THE LIBERAL PARTY, 
JOHN Mureay, Albemarle Street. 
ue HOLY FAMIL Y; an elegant 
Music Gift. Admired Sacred Melodies. 
| Arranged for the pianoforte by W. H. CALLcorT. 
| Illustrated with a beautiful Vignette after Raphael. 
Complete in 12 Books, 5s each; or in Four Volumes, 
cloth boards, 12s each. Piano duets, 12 books, 68 each ; 
with ad libitum accompaniments for flute, violin, and 
violoncello, 1s each. All ut half-price, free by post. 
| ANDBOOKS for SCHOOLS ard 
CLASSES. Widely adopted. Hamilton's 
Piano Tutor, 938th edition, 4s. Appendix to ditto, by 
G. West, 5s. Clarke's Catechism, ls. West's Questions 
on the Theory of Music, Is, 12th edition. Hamilton's 
Dictionary, 1s. Rohner’s Art of Singin 48 Abt's 
| Forty-four Exercises for the Voice, 6s, Hamilton's 
Catechism of Harmony and Thorough Bass, 1s. 
Sutton’s Elements of Music, 3s. All post free. Pay- 
ment in stamps. 
London: Published only by Roperr Cocks and Co., 
New Burlington Street. Order everywhere. 
ME LD’sS PATENT * OZOKERIT ” ” 
CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
Made in al! S’zes, and 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NOW READY, AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


The ASHANTEE WAR. 


The MARCH to COOMASSIE. By S. A. Henry 
(Special Correspondent to the Standard), Author of “The March to Magdala,” 
&c., &c. 1 vol. 8vo. [Now ready. 

WHO CAME OVER WITH WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR? 


The CONQUEROR and his COMPANIONS. A New 
Historical Work. By J. R. PLANCHE (Somerset Herald), Author of “The Recol- 
lections and Reflections of J. R. Planché,” &. [Now ready. 

NOTICE.—A MIDNIGHT MASS, A SILENT SERVICE, WATCH-NIGHT, 
ORTHODOX-SPIRIT SEANCE, &c. 


ORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Religious 
Life in the Church of England. By the Author of * Unorthodox London,” &c. 
1 vol. 8vo. [Second Edition nou ready, 
“The various papers are written in the most entertaining style, and give much 
useful information to those who are non-conversant with the elastic nature of the 
Establishment."—Court Journal. 
NOTICE.—SPIRIT FACES, MEDIUMS. at a DARK CIRCLE, the 
WALWORTH JUMPERS, &c. 


UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious 
Life in the Metropolis. By the Rey. C. Maurice DAvigs, D.D. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
(Second Edition now ready. 
“Mr. Davies, in the most plain, simple, matter-of-fact way, tells us exactly what 
he saw on each occasion. The result is a most interesting volume,”—Atheneum, 


HETERODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Free 
Thought in the Metropolis, By the Rev.C. Maurice Davies, D.D., Author 
of “ Orthodox London,” * Unorthodox London,” &c., &e. Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. 

*,.* These volumes complete the series of Dr. Davies's interesting works on 

London Religious Life. 


The GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT: his Daily Life, 
Sports, and Pastimes in Canada, Australia, and the United States. By W. 
STAMER, Author of “Recollections of a Life of Adventure,” &c. In 2 vols, 
post 8yo, [Now ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
The IMPENDING SWORD. By Epmsvnp Yates, 


Author of “Black Sheep,” “ The Yellow Flag,” “A Waiting Race,” “ The Rock 
Ahead,” “ A Righted Wrong,” “ Broken to Harness,” &c., &c. 3 vols. 


SHALLI WIN HER? By James Grant, Author of 


“The Romance of War, “ Only an Ensign,” “ Under the Red Dragon,” &c., &c. 
3 vols. [Vow ready. 


MERRY ENGLAND. By Witttam Harrison Arns- 
worTH, Author of “ Windsor Castle,” “ The Star Chamber,” “ The Tower of 
London,” “ Rookwood,” &c., &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


CECILY: a New Novel. By the Author of “ Not 
without Thorns,” “ Loyer and Husband,” “She was Young, and He was Old,” 
&c., &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


SONGS OF TWO WORLDS. 


SECOND SERIES. 
By ANEW WRITER. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
SONGS of TWO WORLDS. First Series. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s, 


“If this volume is the mere prelude of a mind growing in power, we have in it 


the promise of a fine poet.”—Spectator. 
“The new writer is no tyro. He has ripe experience, which he controls and 


modulates into severe but varied music."—British Quarterly Review, 
HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 


a 
PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENTS not “LAW;” or Eight 


ts on One Short Section of the Lith & 16th vo 
’ 





Cap. 83. Price Twopence, post free. 
BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly. 


FORGERIES and FICTIONS; EVIDENCE as to the 
Value of the DICTA of ECCLESIASTICAL ASSESSORS in some M ATTE, 3 
of FACT not open to Variety of OPINION. Price Twopence, post free, wad 

BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly. 


CHRISTIANITY and a PERSONAL DEVIL. 
by Parrick Scort. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 
BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly. 








An Essa 
[Just published, 





On the 15th inst., at all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls, 
A NEW FAMILY BOOK OF MEDICINE. 
Uniform with “ Haydn's Dictionary of Dates.” Handsomely bound in cloth 
’ 


price 18s, 
HMAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF POPULAR 


MEDICINE AND HYGIENE; 


COMPRISING ALL POPULAR SELF-AIDS IN ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE - 


Being a Companion for the Traveller, Emigrant, and Clergymen, as well ag 
for the Heads of Families and Institutions. 


By EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S., Coroner of Central Middlesex, 
Assisted by Distinguished Members of the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons 
E. MOXON, SON, and CO., 1 Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


On May Ist, Part L, super-royal 8vo, price 3s, of a Third Issue of 


| RITISH WILD FLOWERS. Illustrated by J. E. Sowersy, 





with Short Descriptions and References. 
This work will be completed in 22 Monthly Parts. Each part will contain 
coloured illustrations of 80 wild flowers on 4 plates. 

The volume is a condensed edition of the * Standard English Botany " of Sowerby 
and Sir James Edward Smith, and contains a coloured illustration of every 
British plant. 
JOHN VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 





8vo, cloth, 474 pp., illustrated by 160 Woodcuts, £1 6s. 

A HISTORY of BRITISH QUADRUPEDS; including the 
Pi Cetacea. By THomas BELL, F.R.S., &e. Second Edition, revised and 
partly rewritten by the Author, assisted by R. F. Tomes and E. R. Alston. 

“ The work as a whole contains a fund of interesting information with which 
every English gentleman, whether living in town or country, should be familiar, 
We need scarcely add that the drawings, as in all Mr. Van Voorst’s publications, 
are exquisitely done, and add greatly to the value of the work.”—Academy, April 
4, 1874. 

JOHN VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


USTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND.—Crown 8vo, limp 
cloth, 414 pp. Price 3s 6d. The First of a Series of Handbooks to the 
Colonies of the Empire. 


* We do not know when we have seen such a mass of various information as 
this book furnishes in its way, and it is not only a very full, but a very methodica) 
compilation. Intending emigrants cau have no better companion than this concise 
and trustworthy little volume."—/all Mall Gazette, April 11, 1874. 


8. W. SILVER and Co., 66 and 67 Cornhill, London. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MESSRS. GABRIEL, 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 
72 LUDGATE HILL, 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 








CITY, 





WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 





This day is published, price 6s. 
THE LEGEND OF J 
And other Poems. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and 


This day is published, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
4 ier MYSTERIES of CHRISTI- 
ANITY. By T. J. Crawrorp, D.D., F.RSE, 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, 
Author of “The Doctrine of Holy Scripture respect- 
ing the Atonement,” &c. Being the Baird Lecture for 
1874. 


UBAL. 


Ww. BLacKwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published. 
OMESTIC FLORICULTURE, 


London. 





Published this day, price One Shilling. 


THE RISE OF THE FARM-LABOURER: 


A Series of Articles [reprinted from the ‘‘ Examiner,’ 1872-3], illustrative of 
certain Political Aspects of the Agricultural Labour Movement. 


By J. CHARLES COX, J.P., F.R.Hist.S.; and HENRY 


London: E, DALLOW, 7 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


WINDOW GARDENING, and FLORAL DE- 
CORATIONS  ; being Practical Directions for the Pro- 
pagation, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants and 
Flowers as Domestic Ornaments. By F. W. BURBIDGE. 
Crown 8vo, with 200 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 

Ww. BLAcKwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


In octavo, pp. 544, price 12s. 
Y MBOLI S M: 
A Logical Refutation of Positivism, Materialism, 
Idealism, Conceptualism, and German Philosophy. By 
James HatG, VLA. 
WM. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


F. COX, B.A. 





SAFE PROFITABLE 


SHARP'S 


MAY EDITIONS 


INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 


AND 


NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, 


Dividends, Reports, Market Prices. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


It is a valuable and safe guide, 


Should read the above Investment Circular. 


Messrs, SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) 





INVESTMENTS. 
DIVIDENDS 5 AND 10 TO 20 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


SHARE LIST. 


The safest, most trustworthy, and reliable publications of the day. 
POST-FREE. 


Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, Gas, Dock, 
Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., &., 


BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


— 


ISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
M } D 


The New Novel, by the Author of “Lady Audley's 
Secret,” &c. In 3 vols., atall Libraries. 


_—o AT THE FLOOD. 
~ Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 16s, with Portrait. 
ETTERS, chiefly connected with the 
AFFAIRS of SCOTLAND, 1818-1852. From 
HENRY, Lord Coecksury, and other Eminent Persons, 








to THOMAS FRANcISs KENNEDY, M.P. With an 
Appendix. 

London: WILLIAM Rmpaway, 169 Piccadilly; and all 
Booksellers. 
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“WORKS BY MR. RUSKIN. | SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


and LILIES. 18s. Three 
. omar’ new Preface. 


1, Or KinGs’ TREASURIES. 2. OF QUEENS’ GARDENS. 
3. OF THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 


PULVERIS. 18s. Six) 
& menses Elements of Political Economy. | 
£1 7s 6d. 


RA PENTELICI. ( 
3. pene on the Elements of Sculpture, given 
before the University of Oxford, in Michaelmas 
Term, 1870. 
4.The EAGLE’S NEST. 18s. Ten 
, Lectures on the Relation of Natural Science to 
Ast, given before the University of Oxford, in Lent 
Term, 1872. 
5. TIME and TIDE. 18s. | 
6.The CROWN of WILD OLIVE. | 
“Iss. Four Essays on Work, Traffic, War, and 
The Future of England. With added Article on 
the Economies of the Kings of Prussia. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





LOVE'S MEINIE. Six Lectures on | 
Greck and English Birds. Given before the | 
University of Oxford. 

1. Toe RoBIn. Now ready. 
2 THs SWALLOW. Now ready. 

ARIADNE FLORENTINA. Six Lec- 
tures on Wood and Metal Engraving. Given | 
before the University of Oxford. 

1. DEFINITION OF THE ART OF ENGRAVING, Now 
ready. 1s, post free. 
2. THE RELATION OF ENGRAVING TO OTHER ARTS IN 

Fiorence. Now ready. 1s, post free. 

3. Tue TECHNICS OF WOOD ENGRAV.NG. Now ready. 
2s Gd, post free. 

The RELATION between MICHAEL | 
ANGELO and TINTORET. 1s, post free. Seventh | 
of the Course of Lectures on Sculpture delivered | 
at Oxford, 1870-71. 

FORS CLAVIGERA. Letters to the | 
Workmen and Labourers of Great Britain. Nos. 

1 to 36, 7d each; Nos. 37 to 40, 10d, post free. 


| 


Sunnyside, 


1s, post free. 
Is, post free. 


To be had of GEORGE 
Orpington, Chislehurst, Kent. 





ALLEN, 


Now ready, with Illustrations, crown S8vo, 12s. 


ECORDS of the ROCKS; or, Notes | 
; on the Geology, Natural History, and Antiquities 
of North and South Wales, Devon, and Cornwall. By 
Rey. W. S. Symonps, F.G.S., Rector of Pendock. 

“ We are cure that Mr. Symonds’ book, while it will 
serve as a very useful itinerary for geologists on their 
rambles, will be still more weleome to the more dis- 
cursive naturalist and to the ordinary tourist, on 
account of the variety of flelds over which it conducts 
him. 

“A tourist who has been fortunate enough to put 
this book in his portmanteau when exploring the 
districts of which it treats will certainly be at no loss 
for interesting and valuable local information of every 
kind."—Saturday Review. 

“That which distinguishes the ‘Records of the 
Rocks‘ from the crowd of geological books which bear 
asuperficial resemblance to it, is that it is the record 
of the personal experience of an amateur who has 
laboured in his favourite pursuit for many years, with a 
diligence and conscientiousness seldom to be met with | 
out of the line of professional study.”"—Guardian, | 

“An excellent work. The author is an amateur of 
unusual earnestness. experience. and attainments, and 
his book is one which those unversed in geology and 
natural history may read with pleasure and profit. 
Visitors in the counties of which the author treats will 
enjoy their vacation all the more with this volume.”— | 
Daily News, | 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Just published, demy Svo, price 10s 6d. | 
HE LETTER-BOOKS of _ SIR) 
AMITAS POULET, Keeper of Mary Queen of 
Scots. Edited by Joun Morris, Priest of the Society | 
of Jesus. 

Sir Amias Poulet had charge of the Queen of Scots | 
from April, 1585, to the time of her death. February 8, 
1587. His correspondence with Lord Treasurer 
Burghley and Sir Francis Walsingham enters into the 
details of her life in captivity at Tutbury, Chartley, | 
and Fotheringay. Many of the letters nuw published 
are entirely unknown, being printed from a recently 
discovered munuseript. The others have been taken | 
fre m the originals at the Public Record Office and the 
British Museum. The letters are strung together by 
& running commentary, in the course of which several | 
of Mr, Froude’s statements are examined, and the 
question of Mary's complicity in the plot against 
Elizabeth's life is discussed, | 

London: Burns and OATES, 17 and 18 Portman | 
Street, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row. E.( . 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, in extra cloth, 5s. 
TPHE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE of 
: HADES; or, the State and Abode of the Dead. | 
y the Rey. GeorGe BarTLE, D.D.. D.C.L. 

“A book of profound, thrilling interest."—Christian 


Loudon: LoNGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 
Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8vo, #5 
TEP in see tom 
H ERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the! 
+ Diseases Induced by it. with Observations on 
e Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired ; 





Ne Influen e of Civilisation in the Production of 
“Nervous Diseases, and the correct Principle of Treat- 
ment. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond. 


Le lon- . *awe ‘ . . 
sondon: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row 


| itself, but from many other African lands. 


r 7 





| 
BIDA’S ILLUSTRATIONS of the FOUR GOSPELS.—The 


whole of the magnificent Etchings, with the accompanying Text, will be issued in Monthly Parts. 


PART I. of St. MATTHEW. Two Etchings and Text. Price 4s. 


(This day. 


*,* These Plates are printed by the French Printers, and are warranted oqual to the Twenty-Guinea E lition 





ADVENTURES in MOROCCO and 
JOURNEYS THROUGH the OASES of DRAA and 
TAFILET. By Dr. GerHarp Routrs, Gold Medal- 
list of the Royal Geographical Society. Edited by 
Wixwoop REAvbE. 1 vol. demy Svo, Map, and 
Portrait of the Author, cloth extra, 123, [This day. 
“Many books have been written on Morocco, but 

their authors for the most part have been merely 

acquainted with Mogadore and Tangiers. Gerhard 

Rohifs adopted the garb and religion of the Moors. 

entered as surgeon the service of the Sultan, resided 

at Fez, explored the Atlas, visited the oasis of the 

Desert, and enjoyed the bosom friendship of the Grand 

Sherif. It was thus he commenced his African career, 


| which resembles and rivals that of the celebrated 


Barth. Ata later date he started from Tripoli in Arab 
disguise, and crossed the African continent rid Lake 
Tchad to the British settlement of Lagos, in the Bight 
of Benin. For this prodigious journey he received the 
Gold Medal of the Royal Geographical Society. He 
afterwards joined the Abyssinian Expedition in the 
service of the King of Prussia, and is now about to 
undertake the exploration of the Libyan Desert. The 
present work has been recently composed, and is en- 
riched by observations, drawn not only from Morocco 
Algeria, 
Tripoli, Cyrenaica, Abyssinia, the Sahara, Borun, 
Haussa, and Yoruba, hare all been traversed by this 
brave and energetic explorer. Of all those countries, 
Morocco, though the nearest, is the least known, and 
this work, describing the adventures of a pseudo- 
renegade, contains many curious and valuable facts, 
and will, it may be hoped, prove interesting to the 
public.”"—L.rtract from Mr. Winwood Reade's Introduction. 


AFRICA: Geozraphical Exploration 
and Christian Enterprise, from the Earliest Times 
to the Present. By J.Gruar Forbes. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s 6d. [This day. 


NOTICE.—STANLEYV'S COOMASSIE and MAGDALA. 
The First Edition is quite erhausted. SECOND 
EDITION, with Corrections, next week. 


COOMASSIE and MAGDALA: aStory 
of Two British Campaigns in Africa. By H. M. 
STANLEY. Demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 
16s. [Second Edition in a few days. 
“Mr. Henry Stanley has so indelibly written his 


' name on three out of the four parts of Africa which 


have the most romantic interest for Englishmen, that 


| his new book, telling the story of two campaigns, will 


be almost as welcome as that which told of the finding 
of Livingstone.”"—Daily News. 

“Prompt in opinion as in action, he makes up his 
mind when nineteen out of twenty men would be hesi- 
tating, and generally he jumps pretty nearly to a just 
conclusion, We are struck throughout his volume by 
the shrewdness of his surmises when he is guessing 
in the dark, and of the frequency with which his 
hurried judgments are confirmed .”"—Ti mes. 

* He fairly wins admiration by the frank and yet 
stern eloquence of his narrative.” —T7elegraph. 

“Mr. Stanley writes in a brisk and characteristic 
style, full of picturesqueness and vivacity...... e com- 
mend it as a spirited and graphic story of an expedi- 
tion which reflected credit on all who took part in it.” 


—Standard, 


MEMOIR of Dr. LIVINGSTONE, by H. M. STANLEY. 
See an Entirely New and thoroughly Revised Edition of 


HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE. 
Crown &8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d, uniform with the 
Cheap Edition of Major Butler's “ The Great Lone 
Land,” This Edition contains all the small Illustra- 
tions, and a long Introduct»ry Chapter on the Death 
of Livingstone, with a brief Memoir, and Extracts 
from Dr. Livingstone’s last Correspondence with Mr. 
Stanley, not yet published. [Ready this day. 
This Edition has been revised most carefully from 

beginning to end, and all matter of a personal or 

irrelevant character omitted. 
“A cheaper and thoroughly revised edition of one of 
the most absorbing works we ever read."—Lvening 

Standard. 


The First Edition of Dr. SCHWEINFURTIS HEART 
of AFRICA is now quite exhausted. A SECOND 
EDITION is in the press; and will be ready for publica- 
tion about the 14th instant, 

Three 


The HEART of AFRICA; or. 
Years’ Travels and Adventures in the Unexplored 
Regions of the Centre of Africa. By Dr. GsorG 
SCHWEINFURTH. Translated by ELLEN E. FREWER. 
2 vols. Svo, upwards of 500 pages each, with 130 
Woodcuts from Drawings made by the Author, and 
2 Maps, price 42s, [Second Edition at press. 
N.B.—The Text is Translated from the AUTHOR'S 

UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPT. 

*,* For long Reviews of this important work, see 
the Athenwum (two notices), Saturday Review, Spectator 
(three notices), /Uustrated News, Graphic, Pictorial 
World, Ocean Highways, Nature, Daily News, Telegraph, 
Standard, Globe, Echo, Pall Mall, Literary World, &c. 

A Pamphlet containing the principal Reviews is in 
preparation, and will be forwarded gratuitously on 
application. 


ROYAL BOOK of PASTRY and 
CONFECTIONERY. By Jutes Govrrr, Chief- 
de-Cuisine of the Paris Jockey Club. Trans- 
lated by ALPHONSE Gourrfr, Head Pastrycook to 
Her Majesty. Royal 8vo, Ten Chromolithographs 
and 137 Woodeuts, from Drawings from Nature by 
E. Monjat. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 358. (This day. 





Preparing for Immediate Publication. 


“TLALA,” May, 1873. Written, in 
Commemoration of David Livingstone, by Lord 
HOUGHTON ; set to music byCu. Gounop, Price 48 
Entered at Stationers’ Hall. Score and Orchestral 
Parts to be had of Mrs. Weldon, Tavistock House. 
The American Copyright of this Song is cede! toa 

citizen of that country. Sold in aid of an English 

National School of Music, at present in course of 

formation, under Mrs. Weldon's superintendence, at 

Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, London. 


The NEW EDITION of FAMILIAR 
WORDS, eompiled by J. HAIN Friswe.t, which has 
been for a long time out of print, has now been 
thoroughly Revised, with much new matter, and & 
new and carefully-arranged Index added, Small 
post 8vo, cloth, 63. [This day. 


ALITTLE LOWER than the ANGELS. 
By FANNY AIKIN Kortrigut, Author of “ Aanie 
Sherwood,” “ Waiting for the Verdict,” * The Dean,” 
“The Old, Old Story,” “Pro Aris et Focis,” &e. 
Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


LOW’S CHILDREN’S OWN GERMAN 
BOOK: a Selection of Amusing and Instructive 
Stories in Prose for Children. Edited by Dr. A. L 
MeIssnrr, Professor of Modern Languages in the 
University of Belfast. Small post 8vo, boards, 1s 6d. 
(German Series, Vol. IL.) (Ready this day. 


NEW NOVELS. 
“B,” an AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By E. 


DyNe Fenton, Author of “Sorties from ‘Gib.’ in 
Quest of Sensation and Sentiment,” “ Eve's 
Daughters,” &c, 3 vols. crown 8yo, 31s 6d. 
(Now ready. 
“Some relish from the saltness of time.” 
—Shakespeare, King Henry IV. 


YOUNG MR. NIGHTINGALE: a 
Novel. By Durron Cook, Author of “ Hobson's 
Choice,” “Over Head and Ears," “Paul Forster's 
Daughter,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 31s 6d. 
“Those who make * Young Mr. Nightingale's' ac- 

quaintance will find that their troublein making it has 

not been thrown away, and will probably be sorry 
when it comes to a close.”"—Saturday Review, 
“A clever story......full of interest."— Vanity Fair. 


CONQUERED at LAST; from Records 
of Dhu Hall and its Inmates: a Novel. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d. (This day. 


ARGUS FAIRBAIRN. By Hen 
JACKSON, Author of “ Hearth-Ghosts,” &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d. (This day. 
“One of the best novels we have seen for some time. 

It is the work of a thoughtful and caltivated man, and 

if not without flaw, has so many more beauties thau 

imperfections, that we accept it and are grateful."~ 

Saturday Review. 

“It is well told, in good English, and the high moral 
tone of the novel will, no doubt, commend it to a 
large circle of readers.”—Daily News. 

“The best character in the book is Lady Severn... .. 
We are glad to recognise an ideal somewhat higher 
than our creeping moralists are bold enough to set 
before them. The story throughout is well told."— 
Athenwum., 

“ The story is fluently and pleasantly told, the moral 
is unexceptionable, and not too forcibly urged, and 
the book is singularly free from the slips in matters 
of fact and phrase which one looks for in the average 
novel."—Academy, March, 7, 1874. 

“ The characters and situation are well worked out, 
though the unfortunate Argus (so called after the ship 
in which he was born) is too bard and proud to obtain 
much affection from the reader, But this is, perhaps, 
truth to nature, and the result of self-command on the 
writer's part.” —Guardian. 

“ The plot is powerfully and dramatically conceived 
seeeeeEeven about the bitter end of all, though it does 
not follow by any necessity from what has gone 
before, there is a certain tragical propriety. Of all 
the characters in the book, Lady Severn, the wrong- 
doer's wife, is the most skilfully drawn, as it is cer- 
tainly the most attractive." —NSpectator. 

“It is pleasant to meet once more with a puro, 
healthy story, so fairly above the average run of recent 
novels, both in style and general interest, as ‘Argue 
Fairbairn.’,..,..The reader now becomes deeply inter- 
ested in the story, and will peruse it with unabated 
interest to the last......But there is so much that ia 
graceful and pure in the general style of the book, and 
so many true pictures of life greet us, that we read on 
with pleasure and profit to the end.”"—Zvening Standard. 

“A most charming story."— Vanity Fair. 

“This book, though in the orthodox three volumes, 
is different indeed from most modern novels. A pathetic 
story simply told, it is equally free from false senti- 
ment and from sensationalism. The characters stand 
out clearly, and one of them is as pure and noble 
minded a lady as we have ever met with, in fiction or 
out of it......We will tell no more of it, ‘but end this 
short notice with a recommendation of the book to all 
readers who, when they open a novel, seek for any- 
thing better than mere sensational writing and 
characters,”—/’all Mall Gazette. 





LONUCn : 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and SEARLE, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street 
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DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. 





With 24 Plates and Woodeuts, Folio, £12 12s; or, Special Copies, 
full morocco, £18 18s. 


AN ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL 


TO THE 


PRINCE CONSORT AT KENSINGTON. 


CONSISTING OF COLOURED VIEWS AND ENGRAVINGS OF 
THE MONUMENT: ITS DECORATIONS, ITS SCULPTURED 


GROUPS, STATUES, MOSAICS, ARCHITECTURE, METALWORK, 
&c., DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY THE MOST EMINENT 
BRITISH ARTISTS. WITH DESCRIPTIVE LETTERPRESS. 

Esa. 


YE C. BELL, 


BY DOYN 





LIST OF ARTISTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


STATUE of the PRINCE, J.H. Fotey, | GENERAL VIEW of the MONUMENT. 
R.A. Sir G. Giupert Scott, R.A. 
Groups of Sculpture. 
EUROPE. P. MACDOWELL, R.A. POETS and MUSICIANS. 
ASIA, J. H. Fouey, R.A. STEAD. 
AFRICA, W. THEED. ARCHITECTS. J. B. PHILIP. 
SCULPTORS. J.B. PHILIP. 


H. H. ARM- 


AMERICA. JOHN BELL. 

a W. CALDER Marsn- | CHEMISTRY, ASTRONOMY, MEDI- 
_ RA CINE, RHETORIC. H. H. ARMSTEAD. 

M A N UFA CTURES. H. Weekes,|GEOMETRY, GEOLOGY, PHYSIO- 


LOGY, PHILOSOPHY. J. B. PHILIP. 
FAITH, HOPE, CHARITY, HUMILITY, 


oon MERCE, T. THORNICROFT 
FORTITUDE, PRUDENCE, JUSTICE, 





ENGINEERING. J. LAWLOR. 
PAINTERS, H.H. ARMSTEAD. TEMPERANCE, J. J. REDFERN. 
Mosaics, CLAYTON and BELL. 
Engravers. 


ERNEST MOHN. 


LEWIS GRUNER, 
J. W. WHYMPER, 


WILLIAM HOLL, 


Chromolithographs. 
SCULPTURE and ARCHITKCTURE.| PAINTING and POETRY. 
VAULT of the CANOPY. 


Architectural Details. Sir G. G. Scort, R.A, 


THE TIMES, 

“The art and workmanship of that beautiful shrine (The Albert Memorial) are 
well worthy of this splendid volume, and such a letterpress and pictorial account 
is not only a fitting c6mplement to Sir Gilbert Scott's work, but it is a very neces- 
sary aid to those who would pass judgment upon it. It is only by fully under- 
standing the artist's intention and the manner in which it has been executed that a 
fair estimate of the result can be attained. Those who would fully know how costly 
is the workmanship which has produced so splendid a work, must study the 
account of the construction in this volume.” 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


“This sumptuous yolume, enriched with engravings and chromolithographs, 
&c., and altogether got up with evident disregard of any but artistic considerations, 
is in keeping with the National Memorial which it describes and illustrates. Much 
has been already published on this ornate and costly work, but not till now have 
we had an account which is absolutely exhaustive of the subject.” 


THE OBSERVER. 

“ This splendid illustrated book brings before the general public the merits of 
the fine sculpture, architecture, and decorations of this national work. The 
volume itself is a credit to English enterprise and English typography. The 
plates are very excellent, while the descriptive account will supply particulars of 
interest to all who take a pleasure either in the Memorial itself or in these 
illustrations of it. It is a matter of congratulation that this work can now be 
known in the different capitals of Europe, and that its merits have received a 
record worthy of them.” 

THE BUILDER. 

“A beautiful book, which gives a history of the National Memorial erected in 
Hyde Park, describes the construction, and illustrates every portion of it, both as 
to colour aud form, in a complete and very admirable manner. It is not too much 
to say that every Englishman is interested in this volume, which will serve to con- 
vince all who study it, and who may not be able to visit the Monument itself, that 
the finest modern work of its kind has been produced in this country.” 


THE ARCHITECT. 

“Tt is not often that the artists of Great Britain can be congratulated upon the 
success of a monument, It is but seldom that our literature is enriched by any- 
thing pretending to be a first-class monograph on an artistic subject. There is 
peculiar fitness, when a memorial has been erected, of which we have every right 
to be proud, in its being itself commemorated in a way so unusual as to be almost 
unique in this country by this magnificent volume.” 


JONIN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 





-RENDU'S 


isnccinenatas 


— MACMILLAN AND COS LIST, 


This day, in crown &vo, price 6s. 


‘The BALLADS and SONGS of SCOTLAND, 


in View of their Influence on the Character of the People. By J. Ona 
Murray, LL.D., Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in McGill College, 


Toronto. 
THEORY of the GLACIERS of 


SAVOY. Translated by A. WILLS, Q.C., late President of the Alpine Club, To 
which are added the Original Memoir and Supplementary Articles by Professor 
TAIT and JOHN RUSKIN, D. C.L. Edited with Introductory Remarks by GEORGE 
Forbes, R.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Andersonian U niversity, 
Glasgow. 8¥0, 7s 6d. [This day, 


Professor CAIRNE SOME QUESTIONS jn 


POLITICAL ECONOMY NEWLY EXPOUNDED. 8vo, 14s, [Just ready, 
The APOSTOLIC FATHERS: a Critical 
Account of their Genuine Writings and of their Doctrines. By James 


DONALDSON, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. (This day, 


HISTORY of GERM AN Y. 


By James Sie, 


M.A. 18mo, 3s. Being Vol. VY. of the torical Course for Schools,” edited 
by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. [ This day, 
EUCLIDIAN GEOMETRY. sy Fravers 
CUTHBERTSON, Head Mathematical Master of the City “of London School. 
Extra feap. Svo, 4s 6d, This day, 


SONGS of CONSOLATION. 


Knox. Extra feap. 8vo, gilt edges, 4s 6:1. 


y 2 os nn Ad ° a . 

PLUTARCH: his Life, his Lives, and_ his 

Morals. Five Lectures by R. CHeNevix Trencu, D.D., Are bist 10p of Dublin, 
New Edition, Revised aud Enlarged. Feap. §vo, 3s 6: [This day, 


THE GOSPEL of the RESURRECTION, 
Thoughts on its Relation to Reason and History. By B. F. Westcort, D.D, 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. Third Edition Revised and 


By Isa Crate- 
[This day, 


Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 
The ORIGIN and METAMORPHOSES of 

INSECTS. By Sir Joun Lussock, M.P., F.R.S. With Illustrations. Second 

Edition, crown 8vo, 33 6d. This day. 


GUIDE to the UNPROTECTED in EVERY. 
DAY MATTERS relating to PROPERTY and INCOME, By A Banksar’s 
DAUGHTER. Fourth Edition, Revised. Extra feap. §vo, 3s 6d. (This day. 


A CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the 


CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Rey. G. F. Maciear, D.D., Head Master 
of King’s College School, Loudon. Third and Cheaper Edition, 18mo, Is 6d. 
(This day. 


The ODES of HORACE in a METRICAL 


PARAPHRASE. By R. M. HOVENDEN, B.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. [This day. 


UNDER the LIMES. 3y the Author of 


“Christina North.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. [This day. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS for SCHOOLS and 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
with Comments, 
[This day. 


Part III. The Kings and the Prophets. 


FAMILIES. 
Extra feap. 8vo, 1s 6d; 


Author of * The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
vs 6d. 


(Vols. I. and IL., 1s 6d each; with Comments, 3s 6d each.) 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
With a Commentary by E. C¢. 


WICKHAM, M.A., Master of Wellington College. Vol. “I. The Odes, Carmen 
Seculare, and Epodes. 8vo, 12s. (This day. 
Edited, 


3URKE, SELECT WORKS. with 
BURKE, S 
Introduction and Notes, by E. J. PAYNE, B.A., Fellow of University College. 


Vol. I. Thoughts on the Present Discontents; The Two Speeches on America 
Extra fcap. Svo, 48 61. (/mmedi uely. 


A TREATISE on the USE of the TENSES in 


HEBREW. By S. RB. Driver, M.A., Fellow of New College. Extra feap 8v0, 
6s 6d. (/mmediately. 


HORACE. 





Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and Published by 
MACMILLAN and CO., Lendon, Publishers to the University. 





NOTICE. 
VD EDITION of Mr. GEORGE 


’S “ PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND.” 
Vol. 1. will be Ready 


The SECO! 
HENRY LEWES 
First Series: The Foundations of a Creed. 
it all Booksellers and Libraries on May \A4th. 

London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 





NEW the BUILDER of 


CHURCH by SCOTT.—See 
4 THIS WEEK (44, or by post 444) for Interior View and Pian of Chur th at 
Walcot, Bath—Memoir of Owen Jones, with Portrait—Lambeth Pottery, with 
I!ustrations—The Alhambra, the Academy; and other Exhibitions, &c,—1 York 
Street. W.C., and all Newsmen 
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THE LIFE 


BY 


Rev. F. W. FARRAR, 


On May 15th will be published, in Two Vols., price 24s. 















OF CHRIS T. 


THE 


D.D., F.R.S., 


Master of Marlborough College, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


Each Volume will contain a Frontispiece from an Original Sketch made expressly for the Work by 


Mr. HOLMAN HUNT. 





CASSELL, PETTER. and GALPIN, London, Paris, and New York. 








—— 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR MAY. 


CONTENTS. 
SmeRtA. By Ashton W. Dilke. 
Sex IN MIND AND EpvcaTion: A Repiy. By Elizabeth Garrett-Anderson, M.D. 
Mr. Maveice’s THEOLOGY. By Leslie Stephen. 
FIELD SPORTS AND VIVISECTION. By Edward A. Freeman, 
A DEFENCE OF MODERN SPIRITUALISM. By Alfred R. Wallace. 
PHASES OF ENGLISH ART UNDER GORGE IIT. (Conclusion.) By Sidney Colvin. 
WHAT ARE THE FALK LAWS? By J. B. Paton. 
Pusuic AFFAIRS. By Frederic Harrison. 





Complete in 3 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and Illustrations, price £2 2s. 
FIFTEENTH THOUSAND, 
FORSTER’S LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS 
Vou. L, price 12s. VoL. IL, price 14s. Vou. IIL, price 16s. 
The Volumes are also sold separately. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 1830 to 


1874. By the Rev. WILLIAM NAssauU MOLESworTH. Cheap Edition, in 3 vols, 
crown 8vo, Vol, IL. price 6s. [Vert week, 





NEW NOVELS. 
LESCAR, the UNIVERSALIST. By Marta M. 


Grant, Author of “ Bright Morning,” &c. 3 vols. [Next week. 


LADY ANNA. By Anruony Trotiore. Re- 


printed from the Fortnightly Review. 2 vols. 


HALF a LIFE. By Grorce Wesse Dasent, 


Author of “ Annals of an Eventful Life.” Second Edition. 3 vols, 


ROSETEAGUE. By Mrs. Bray. 
GEOFFREY’S WIFE. 


2 vols. 


PRINCE SEREBRENNI. By Count A. Totsrtoy. 


Translated from the Russian by Princess Galitzine. 2 vols. 


2 vols 


By Sraxtey Hore. 











CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


Now ready, at all the Booksellers, price 1s, 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for MAY, 


1874. 


TERESINA PEREGRINA; or, Fifty Thou- 


sand Miles of Travel Round the World, By Tueresa YeLverton, Lady 
AVONMORE. 2 vols. post 8vo, 218, 

“ The authoress has not travelled as any other lady travels, and she does not 
write like any other writer, but as Harry Lorrequer might have written, supposing 
he had done fifty thousand miles of outlandish journeyings with ‘go’ of the same 
quality as that which carried him through his Irish exploits. She goes into no 
preliminary details, avoids the statistics of trave! in which books of this kind 
commonly abound ; and is always original, amusing, and surprising.”—Spectator. 


The LIFE and LABOURS of ALBANY 


FONBLANQUE. Including his Contributions tothe Examiner. Edited by his 
Nephew, E. B. De FONBLANQUE. 8vo, 16s. 

“This book is full of delightful anecdotes. We will only quote one, and that 
not one of the best. The Duke of Wellington, on the 27th of November, 1837, 
stated that two Irish clergymen had been murdered. Lord Mulgrave exclaimed, 
‘Oh, no; not one; upon which the Duke rejoined, ‘ If lam mistaken, / am sorry for 
it."— Vanity Fair. 


ANECDOTE LIVES of the LATER WITS and 


HUMOURISTS. —Curran, Coleridge, Lamb, Charles Mathews, Talleyrand, 
Jerrold, Aibert Smith, Hood, Thackeray, Dickens, Leigh Hunt, &c. By JouN 
Timss, F.S.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
“A fund of agreeable reading which may be dipped into at any place or at any 
moment with the certainty of finding something worth having.”—Daily News. 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. In 83 vols. crown 8vo. 


“The author has given proof of a rarer dramatic instinct than we had suspected 
among our living writers of fiction. It is not possible by means of extracts to 
convey any adequate sense of the humour, the pathos, the dramatic power, and 
graphic description of this book. We recommend our readers to procure it for 
themselves, and we are quite certain they will thank us for having led them to a 


rare enjoyment.’ —Noncon/formist, 
At HER MERCY. By the Author of 
“*At Her Mercy’ contains many pleasant, lively, telling descriptions both of 


“Lost Sir Massingberd.” 3 vols. 
persons and of scenes, and an under-current of genuine, genial, and perfectly 
natural humanity. The heroine's character alone is sufficient to cover a multitude 
of faults; it is conceived and treated with so faithful an appreciation of what is 
truly feminine and loveable."—/all Mall Gazette. 





NEW WORK by RICHARD A. PROCTOR, B.A. 
Just published, in Syo, illustrated by 22 Lithographic Charts (4 Coloured), and 


22 Woodcut Diagrams, price 16s. 
HE UNIVERSE and the COMING TRANSITS: 
presenting Researches into and New Views respecting the Constitution of 
the Heavens; together with an Investigation of the Conditions of the approaching 

Transits of Venus. By R. A. Proctor, B.A., Hon. Fellow of King’s College, London. 

: One of the most exhaustive of modern astronomical treatises.”"—Standard. 

“ We heartily commend this book to the attention of our readers. Its style is 
Plain, but its matter and substance will gratify their utmost expectations of the 
grand and the sublime.”"—£dinburgh Courant. 

_ London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Professor MAX MULLER’S ESSAYS and LECTURES. 
Just published, in crown 8yo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


TTP ow > >~T hl ~ 

it TRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of RELIGION. Four 
, Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution: with Two Essays on Faise 
jHalogies und the Philosophy of Mythology. By F. MAX MULLER, M.A., &e., 
Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford. 

: “The Professor modestly claims for his work only the simple merit of breaking 
ground on the vast subject before him, of furnishing his readers with a handbook, 
*s It were, to the collection of ruins and of relics which lie seattered in labyrinthine 
=e along the history of the religions of mankind. He has in fact done 
Shans more than this, and in the course of his task has enunciated principles 
= ' will form an epoch in the prosecution of a scientific study of theology.”— 
“dinburgh Review, . 


eae hy By the same Author, Seventh Edition, 2 vols., price lés, 
LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 
CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. 3 vols. 8vo, £2. 


On MISSIONS, a Lecture, wi } 
; MISSIONS, a Lecture, w S ne 
Stanley, D.D. Price 2s ca — a — ” = 


London: LONGMANS and Co, 


The MYSTERY of ASHLEIGH MANOR. 


By Extza Ruy DAVIES. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“Three volumes of thrilling interest."— Vanity Fair. 
“The authoress displays very considerable dramatic faculties, and there is a 
very marked and remarkable individuality in the book. Its effect as a whole is 
startling and impressive. The story is weird and ghastly."—Dai/y News. 


‘“‘NOINTENTIONS.” By Florence Marryat, 


Authoress of “ Love's Conflict,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


REGINALD HETHEREGE. By Henry 


KINGsLey, Author of * Ravenshoe,” * Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c, 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
(/mmediately. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





In a few days, at all the Libraries. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEARER AND DEARER,” 








“BUILDING UPON SAND,” “BARBIE VAUGHAN,” &c, 


MARK BRANDON’S WIFE. 


By ELIZABETH J. LYSAGHT. 
3 Vols., 31s 6d. 


MARK BRANDON’S WIFE. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'s PUBLICATIONS. 





Nearly ready. 


THE STORY OF THE ASHANTEE CAMPAIGN. 


By WINWOOD READE, the Zimes’ Special Correspondent, Author of “Tho African Sketch-Book.” 


*,* This Work is not merely a Reprint of the Author's Letters in the “Times.” 


EXTRACT FROM THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE.—“It was my fortune to sec more fighting than any one else in the Expedition, except a few officers serving in the 
mative regiments. Moreover, no other writer, military or civil, witnessed either of these three events: —The storming of Amoaful by the Black Watch; the storming 


of Ordahsu by the Rifle Brigade; or the taking of Coomassie by Sir Archibald Alison and Colonel McLeod. 





By Charles 


(Jn the press. 


The STRUCTURE and DISTRIBUTION of CORAL REEFS. 
Darwin, F.R.S. A New and Revised Edition. 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. G. G. Gervinus, Professor at 
Heidelberg. Translated, under the Author's Superintendence, by F. E. Bunniétr. A New and Cheaper 
Edition, thoroughly Revised by the Translator, with a Preface by F. J. FuaNivaLt, Esq. [Jn the press. 


HOURS ina LIBRARY. By Leslie Stephen. Crown 8vo, 9s. [This day. 
YOUNG BROWN;; or, the Law of Inheritance. By the Author of ‘‘ The 


Member for Paris.” 3 vols. [Jn the press. 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE. By Mrs. Brotherton. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [Just published. 
LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay towards a Better Apprehension of the 


Bible. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 9s. 

“This book, when it gets known, will become a power, against which one may set oneself in opposition, but 
of which one must reckon."—Theological Review of Leyden. 

“While maintaining my criticisms, I sincerely wish and hope that England may send us many more books 
as powerfully conceived, as boldly written, as instructive, and giving as much food for reflection, as this of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold.”"—J. Albert Réville, in the Academy. . 

“ We can assure every reader that he will find here a serious intention and a sympathetic treatment, which, 
if it does not convince, will at any rate be found extremely suggestive. It certainly tends to help Christianity, 


I witnessed these three events.” 


SMITH ELDER & CO.’S POPULAR LIBRARY 


FOOLscAP Svo, Liup CLoru. 


By the BRONTE SISTERS, 2s 64 each vol, 
JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronté. 
SHIRLEY. By Charlotte Bronté. 
VILLETTE. By Charlotte Bronté. 
~~ = ee ANT of WILDFELL HALL. By Anne 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS, by Emily Bronté; ang 
AGNES GREY, by Anne Bronté. 

The PROFESSOR, by Charlotte Bront#: and the 
Poems of Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronté, 


By LEIGH HUNT, 2s 6d each volume, 

MAGINATION and FANCY; or, Selections from 
the English Poets, 

The TOWN: its Memorable Characters and Events, 

Illustrated. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH HUNT. 

MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS. 

wit and HUMOUR: Selected from the English 

‘0e' 8. 

A JAR of HONEY from MOUNT HYBLA. 

TABLE-TALK. To which are added IMAGINARY 
CONVERS ATIONS of POPE and SWIFT, 


however hostile it may be found to separate sects,”"—North-American Review. 


MOHAMMED and MOHAMMEDANISM: Lectures delivered at the Royal 


By Mrs. GASKELL, 2s 6d each volume. 
RUTH. MARY BARTON. 
SYLVIA'S LOVERS NORTH and SOUTH. 


Institution of Great Britain in February and March, 1874. By R. Bosworth SmiruH, M.A. Crown 8vo, 63. 


‘SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. By J. A. Symonds, Author of ‘‘ Studies 


of Greek Poets,” “ An Introduction to the Study of Dante,” &c. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


SWISS ALLMENDS, and a WALK to SEE THEM: a Second Month in 
Switzerland. By F. BARHAM Z1ncKe, Vicar of Wherstead, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. With 
a Map. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CENTRAL ASIA and the ANGLO-RUSSIAN FRONTIER QUESTION. By 


ARMINIUS VAMBéERY. Translated from the German by F. E. BUNNETr. Crown S8vo, 93, 


LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. By James Fitzjames Stephen, Q@.C. 


Second Edition. With a New Preface. 8vo, 14s. 


THOMAS GRANT, First Bishop of Southwark. By Grace Ramsay. Demy 


8yo, with Two Portraits, 16s. 
ENA; or, the Ancient Maori. By George H. Wilson. 
‘The BORDERLAND of SCIENCE. By R.A. Proctor, B.A., Author of ‘‘ Light 


Science for Leisure Hours.” Large crown 8yo, with Portrait of the Author, 10s 6d, 


‘The STORY of GOETHE’S LIFE. By George Henry Lewes. Crown 8vo, with 


Portrait, price 7s 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





POETRY. NEW EDITIONS. 


POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. | NEW and UNIFORM EDI’ TION of 
POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT uss. GASKELL’S NOVELS and TALES. 
BROWNING. New and Uniform Edition. 6 vols. | In 7 vols., each containing 4 Llustrations. Price 
feap. Svo, 5s each. i 3s 6d a volume. 


RED COTTON NIGHT- CAP COUNTRY; mn L we ATED LIBRARY EDITION of the 


or, Turf and Towers. Feap. 8 


The RING and the BOOK. 4 vols. fcap. 


8yo, 5s eac! 


nd WORKS of CHARLOTTE 
TE RONT TE, and her SISTERS, EMILY and ANNE 
BRONTE. Complete in 7 vols. large crown S$yo, 
handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s 6d each, 


WIVES & DAUGHTERS. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 

MY LADY LU DLOW, and other Tales included in 
“ROUND the SOFA 
Also the following, 2s each volume, 

CRANFORD. 
The GREY WOMAN, and other Tales. 
LIZZIE LEIGH, and other Tales. 
COUSIN PHILLIS, and other Tales. 
A DARK NIGHT'S WORK. 

By VARIOUS AUTHORS, 2s 64 each. 
The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. By Anthony 

Trolk ope. 
The CLAVERINGS. By Authony Trollope. 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By Anthony Trollope, 
ROMOLA. By George Eliot. 
BELOW the SURFACE. By Sir A. H. Elton, Bart. 
TRANSFORMATION. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
DEER BROOK. By Harriet Martineau. 
HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. By Harriet Martineau, 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LUTFULLAH. 
LECTURES on the ENGLISH HUMORISTS of the 
TURY. By W. M. Thackeray. 


EIGHTEENTH C 
The FOUR GEORGES. By W. M. Thackeray. 
PAUL the POPE and PAU Lthe FRIAR. By T. A. 
Trollope. 
The ROSE-GARDEN. By the A Author of * *Unawares.” 
PICTORIAL COVERS, Price 2S EACH VOLUME. 
New Volumes. 
PUT YOURSELF in HIS PLACE. By Charles 
Reade, Author of * It is Never Too Late to Men,” 
(This day. 
In Preparation. 
MORALS and MYSTERIES. By Hamilton Aidé. 
The BEAUTIFUL MISS BARRINGTON. By Holme 


3y the Author of “ Behind 


By MM. Erc’- 


Les 

SIX MONT god HENCE. 
the Veil,” 

The Sroky. of the PLEBISCITE. 
mann-Chatrian, 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 

The WOMAN in WHITE, | The DEAD SECRET. 

NO NAME, ANTONINA; or, the Fall 
AFTER DARK. of Rome. 

ARM _ ALE. HIDE and SEEK;; or, the 
Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, price 7s 6d | BASIL Mystery of Mary Gri:e. 
each. The QUEEN of HEARTS. 


POEMS by ELIZABETH BARRETT| The POPULAR EDITION, complete in 12 By the Author of “JOHN HALIFAX, 
BROWNING. 5 vols. With Portrait. Ninth vols. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece e to each volume, naficee a ge sada 
Edition. Crown 6vo, 30s. handsomely bound in scarlet cloth, gilt top, price | DOMESTIC STORIES, | ROMANTIC TALES. 
Pata £3. Also in single volumes, green cloth, price 5s 
RANOLF and AMOHIA: each. AGAINST WIND & TIDE 
Dream, By ALFRED DOMETT. | AHANDBOOKS LADIES on INDOOR SYLVAN HOLT’S|ANNIE  W ARL EIGI'S 
‘or on , ene ' “ , 
PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE: a| PLANTS, FLOWERS for ORNAMENT and | DAUGHTER. FORTUNES 
Dramatic Romance. By Sir HENRY TAYLOR. | DECORATION, and SONG-BIRDS. By E. A, | KATHIE BRANDE. The WH )RTLEBANK 
RY 
| 
| 


BALAUSTION’S ADVENTURE: in- 
cluding a T: anscript from Euripides, By ROBERT 
BROWNING. Feap. 8 9, 5s. 


FIFINE at the FAIR. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
PRINCE HOHENSTIEL-SCHWAN- 


GAU, Saviour of Society. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


THE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 

The LIBRARY EDITION, with Illustra- 
tions by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick 
Walker. 22 vols. 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth 
gilt, price £8 5s; or in half russia, £12 12s. The 





a South-Sea 
Crown 8v0, 10s 6d. 


MAUDE TALBOT. 


Feap., 5s. MALING. Feap. S8yo, 2s 6d. WARP and WOOF. DIA 


DANTE’S DIVINA The MYSTERY of PAIN: a Book forthe | By VARIOUS AUTHORS. 
Translated into English Verse. Sorrowful. By JAMES HINTON, Author of “ Life RECOLLECTIONS and ANECDOTES of the CAMP, 
M.A., Prebendary of Exeter. in Nature,” “ Thoughts on Health and Some of its the COURT, and the CLUBS. By Captain (ironow. 
Conditions,” A New Edition, feap. 8vo, Is. ANECDOTES of CELEBRITIES of LONDON and 

The HOME LIFE in the LIGHT of its PAKIS. LAST RECOLLECTIONS of the CAMP, 
8s 6d each; or cloth, plain edges, 7s Gd each, DIVINE IDEA, By J. BALDWIN Brown, B.A. the COURT, and the CLUBS. By Captain Gronow. 

1. A SELECTION from the POETRY of | Fifth Edition. Small crown 8vo, 4s 6d. AGNES of SORRENTO. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. With a| The GARDEN and the CITY; with other | "LES of the COLONIES ; or, Adventur 
Portrait of the Author, Contrasts and Parallels of Se ripture. By the Rey. Emigrant. By 0. Rowcroft. 


Sne J LAVINIA. By the Author of “Dr. 
‘2, A SELECTION from the POETICAL HvuGu MACMILLAN, LL.D, Crown 8vo, price 6s. “ Lorenzo Benoni.” 
WOLKKS of ROBERT BROWNING. | The LIFE of Sir HENRY LAWRENCE. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
| 
| 
| 


COMMEDIA. 
By JAMES Fourp, 
Crown 8yo, 12s. 


Three volumes, uniformly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 

of an 

Antonio” and 

HESTER KIRTON. By Katherine 

‘The HOTEL DU PETIT ST. JEAN. [Jean.’ 
tit St. 


VERA. By the Author of te Hotel du Pe 
IN THAT STATE of LIFE. By Hamilton Aide. 


fo gf o The MOORS and the FE NS. : 
y the late Major-General Sir Wexsext BENJAMIN S. Macqaoi 
3. AURORA LEIGH. By Elizabeth | K.C.B., K.C.S.L, and HERMAN MERI- 
oe it BROWNING. With a Portrait of the New and Cheaper Edition, with Two 
Author, 


8vo, price 12s. 


EDWARDES, 
VALE, C.B. 
Portraits. 
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